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ago we launched a 
new and regular feature entitled “Com- 
ing Events,” a column designed to keep 
readers posted via a “calendar” of things 
going on in the Church. Striving to main- 
tain a constant flow of 
events to make this 
column interesting as 
well as informative is 
our Mrs. Marshal 
(Geneva) Snelling, 
ECnews’ research edi- 
tor, who joined the 
magazine’s staff after 
acting in a research ca- 
pacity with the late and 
widely-known histor- 
jian-author, Dr. Douglas Southall Free- 
man. Sincerely active in Church work 
herself, Geneva is equally intent on 
“oiving the reading public what it seeks,” 
as she puts it, and hopes that sources of 
information throughout the Church will 
not fail to keep her posted. So here’s a 
helping hand for Geneva: To everyone 
who may have under his or her jurisdic- 
tion the task of announcing or scheduling 
future events—please include a note to 
Mrs. Snelling. We like to have as many 
things as possible that are of national 
significance, such as conventions, diocesan 
meetings that may merit focus, educa- 
tional seminars and a host of related 
gatherings. Such information, with dates, 
speakers, sites of meetings, etc., should 
reach HCnews at least two months prior 
to scheduled date. In fact, it would be 


Mrs. Snelling 


LS ee ee TES OS Str Dorothy L. Sayers 24 


LELTERS2 22 = Inside Front Cover 


much better if those concerned could 
send in notices of events projected three 
to four months ahead. There are many na- 
tional, provincial, diocesan and parish 
conclaves, large and small, which by vir- 
tue of subjects to be discussed or action 
to be taken, should reach print but never 
do. Keep us informed, and Geneva will 
“keep you posted.” 

In this issue, on page 22, ECnews is 
privileged to bring you, prior to publica- 
tion by Seabury Press as its Lenten book, 
a chapter from “Our Christian Voca- 
tion” written by the Rev. John Heuss, 
rector of famed Trinity Parish in New 
York City. This effort (and especially the 
portion we publish) without question is 
one of the most important books Dr. 
Heuss or anyone has written in many 
years. I wish that every priest and lay- 
man could read it during Lent. If this 
book could get such a reading, and if those 
who read it would really take it to heart, 
then there would undoubtedly be an al- 
most unbelievable change in our Church 
—A change which might even affect the 
course of history. My advice: Read the 
portion of “Our Christian Vocation” 
which we publish, then buy the book and 
read all of it. Better than merely reading 
it; why not try to do something about 
the things Dr. Heuss so knowingly 


writes? 
Lisa PICO S) 
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should be red and not violet. (TI 
dates are nee 31, tea File on i 
Mate 5) Holy Innocents Day ec. 28th) | 

No matter what the words mean to you . Ae ipl enema NNN 
the Ashby Calendar put red for this; 

date, but has changed it to violet for} 

] he hs 1955. } ; Ae 
Don t he Insurance Poor There is an important theological 
- point at issue here. The Ashby Calendar, 

has a rather confusing note which does} 
not quite explain this change of color) 


To some people “insurance poor” means over- from red to violet. It is noted that red, 
burdened with insurance premiums; to others is the color in ancient usage and violet} 
it means a lack of adequate insurance the color of relatively modern Roman) 
: Catholic usage. ; : 
protection. The theological reasoning behind us-5 
Both extremes are usually unnecessary. ine. “else is ihe pellet ee eer er 
; ; ; aa: oly Innocents slain by Herod’s sol-| 
There isa happy medium which can readily be diets died: unbaptized’ their: vouls aaa 
determined — a precise amount of insurance for been consigned to Limbo. Anglican 
your family which is “insurance right” and thinking has been very reluctant to be 


so precise about the fate of the Holy 


budget right”. Innocents in their life beyond the 


Let Church Life help discover what is right grave. Our Church usually prefers the 
for you, impartially and without obligation. If rete Ba ree Heer i Sea: pul 
you are serving the Church beyond the act of Tens Goats a5 & 7 
membership alone, you are eligible to send for We are sending a copy of this letter 
our Information Sheet. Do it today. to the Ashby Company. 


(THE REV.) R. EMMET GRIBBIN, JR.j 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


> HELP NEEDED | 


sax. the Church / Insurance Corporation: | 7 onus wenn 


card, other greeting-card saver? 
Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND Here are the names and addresses of 
20 Exchange Place «* New York 5, N.Y. those who can use used cards: ; 
Mrs. Austin W. Day, 4821 Rhode} 
Island Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 
The Rev. Joseph Huske, Epiphany? 
Mission, Sherwood, Tenn. . 
Mrs. Claude McAfee, Holy Trinity: 
: ® MOUNT-ON-wa.tt. | Mission, Zamboanga, Philippines. 
Bhochoroll HAT AND COAT RACKS Mrs. Anne Logan, Gailor School, Tip— 
senate EN Soe a | ton County, Stanton, Tenn. 

a8 ST !} Augusta M. Reid, Office Chief Surgi-j 
cal Service, 382nd General Hospital, 
APO 54, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. (For Girls Friendly Society work? 
overseas; she also wants scraps of silk 
and ribbon.) 
\ Sister Mary Celina, Marist Missions,$ 
° A » | 863 Central Street, Framington Center, 

Keeps wraps aired dry, and “in press’ | \ass. 


These space saving wardrobe racks solve all Deaconess Mary Dawson, Upi, Cota-l 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday bato. Mindanao Philippines. 
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schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- et ne 
QUALITY OF TONE vide two hat shelves and full length hanger Elizabeth F. Upton, 183 Nagase, Mor-j 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat oyama Machi, Saitamaken. | 
DEMONSTRATED hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and (MRS.) C, B. BEL 
4 4 ft. units mount individually or interlock ‘ ha” 
A new organ for the Westminster Presby- to make continuous racks of any length and WASHINGTON, N. ca 
terian Church of Detroit, Michigan, assem- ema iat erate ape ‘ 
bled at the Casavant Freres’ plant, at St. capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- (Ed. Note: We have had so many requests! 
Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada, is shown here modate varlous age groups. — for the names and addresses of people who can 
being tried out by that church's organist. Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- use used Christmas cards that we are reprinting) 
This organ has 3 manuals and 46 stops. expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel ‘‘U”’ portions of Mrs. Bell’s letter which appeared Nov.’ 
Contracts we have recently had the forms finished in gray baked enamel. 28, 1954.) 
Berceiage of Fee eo San Mateo, Calif., Write for Bulletin OT-119 ee Ee 
ongregationa urch—3 manuals, 41 = ‘ 
stops; Binghamton, N. Y., Christ Church VOGEL PETERSON COMPANY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
—3 manuals, 31 stops; Maryville, Tenn., 1121 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $4.50 yearly (26 issues—every | 


New Providence Presbyterian Church—3 
manuals, 43 stops; Jamestown, N. Y., First 
Lutheran Church—4 manuals, 66 stops; St. 
John’s, Nfld., St. John’s Baptist Church—4 
manuals, 66 stops; Houston, Texas, Sec- 
ond Baptist Church—4 manuals, 58 stops. 
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Insecurity of Our Security 


The security program of the administration is 
getting a good deal of attention nowadays, in the 
foreign as well as the domestic press. There is plenty 
of criticism, and not a little ridicule. 

What particularly brought the security program 
to our attention in 1954 was a succession of three 
dramatic cases—those of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, 
John Patton Davies and Wolf Ladejinsky. They were 
men of outstanding ability—particularly Dr. Oppen- 
heimer—and had in the past rendered their country 
considerable service. All of them were cleared of the 
slightest imputation of treasonable acts or intentions. 
Nevertheless, they all are now under a cloud; two 
have been denied further opportunity of rendering 
service to their country; and one is for the moment 
‘suspended by one department and employed by an- 
other. 


The Real Danger 


The most serious element in all this is not the 
possibility that injustice may have been done to one 
or more of these three servants of the nation. Of 
course, injustice is a serious matter, and a really 
healthy and spiritually sensitive democracy will be 
horrified by even the bare possibility that injustice 
may have been done to one of its citizens. 


But in this case we have to think not only of 
any possible injustice to particular individuals, 
but also of the effect of the security program 
on less outstanding members of the service, 
whose names do not find their way into the 
world press. 


If there are misgivings in the public mind as to 
whether people like Oppenheimer and Davies have re- 
ceived just treatment, despite the publicity which has 
been given to their cases, can we feel altogether easy 
about the many hundreds of cases which have re- 
ceived no publicity at all? We are even told that the 
security program haunts the lives of many govern- 
ment servants whose conduct has been blameless. 

It is said in Washington that many who desire to 
resign for quite innocent and personal reasons are 
afraid to do so lest it should be supposed that their 
real motive is to escape investigation as security 
risks. 

This feeling of living in an atmosphere of constant 
suspicion cannot but be deplorably bad for the morale 
of the public service as a whole. 


Democracy and the Uncommon Man 


There is a more serious danger still. The modern 
state desperately needs the devoted service of really 
able men, capable of giving honest and expert ad- 
vice. If the impression should be given that the public 
services do not really welcome such men, and are un- 
willing to allow them to place their gifts and expert 
training at the disposal of the nation, many young 
men of this kind would increasingly seek other forms 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


of employment. That would be a disaster for the 
nation. 

In particular we must get away from any idea 
that there is something unworthy and _ suspicious 
about people who think and speak unpopular and un- 
fashionable thoughts. 


Above all the State Department requires ex- 
pert servants who will never hesitate to pass on 
disagreeable tidings which happen to be true, 
and to express unwelcome views if they happen 
to be well-founded. ; 


“Things are what they are,” said the great Bishop 
Butler, “and they will be what they will be. Why, 
then, should we ask to be deceived?” Above all, why 
should we ask our expert advisers to deceive us by 
prophesying smooth things? Of course, if we encour- 
age our experts to tell us whatever is in their minds, 
they will sometimes be mistaken. 

But it is always an error of policy to penalize the 
mistakes of those who take the initiative. It may dis- 
courage people from taking the initiative at all. 

The greatest danger to our security is the possibility 
that men of high training and intellectual brilliance 
will be estranged from the public service. 


Common Man and Uncommon Man 


Periander, an ancient Greek sage of about the 
sixth century, B. C., was once asked what in his 
opinion was the best form of government. He re- 
plied, “That kind of democracy which is closest to 
aristocracy.’ Presumably he had in mind the kind of 
democracy which really treasures and follows the 
leadership of outstanding human excellence. A non- 
democratic aristocratic age respects an aristocracy 
of birth; a democratic aristocratic age respects an 
aristocracy of brains and talent. Of course in some 
instances this comes to the same thing in practice, 
but not, most of us would agree, very often. 

Democracy has sometimes been called “the age of 
the common man.” If this means the age in which the 
common man really matters, simply because he is a 
man, the phrase will do very well. But if it means an 
age in which the common man can do all that needs to 
be done, and has no need for the uncommon man, it 
is a very misleading remark indeed. 


In this second sense “the age of the common 
man’, the age in which the common man can do 
all that needs to be done, could only be an age 
of primitive savagery or peasant agriculture. 


Ours is not and cannot conceivably be an “age of 
the common man’ in this case. On the contrary, it 
is above all other periods in human history the age 
of the experts. 

In the age of the experts the common man still 
matters—indeed in a democratic age of the experts, 
the experts’ chief function and privilege is the service 
of the common man. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION EVENT 
Sun, Everywhere SEPTUAGESIMA 
Feb. 6 ee 
Feb. 6- | New York City Exhibition: “The Printed Bible 
20 through Five Centuries, 1455- 
1955.” General Theological 
a Sem. Daily. 
Mon. Washington, D, C. (N) Commission on Ecumenical 
By 1v- Relations. College of Preachers, 
Evanston, IIL. Preaching Institute. Seabury- 
Western Theological Sem. 
Tues. Kinston, N, C, (D) Clergy conference. Speaker: 
Feb. 8 Rey. E. E, Kirton. St. Mary’s 
Church. 
Thurs Alexandria, Va. Va. Theological Sem. Reinecker 
Feb. 10 lectures, Speaker: Rev. M. A. C. 
Warren, 4 and 7:30 P.M. 
Berkeley, Calif. (P) Examining Chaplains and 
Sem. Professors of Province 8, 
Church Div. School of Pacific. 
Thurs Boston (D) Christian Education Dept. 
Feb. 10 winter school. St. Paul’s Cathe- 
and- dral. 
17 : 
Fri. Alexandria, Va. Va. Theological Sem. Reinecker 
Feb. 11 lecture. 12 noon. 
Feb. I1- | Honolulu (D) Youth conference. Speaker: 
12 Very Rev. Paul*Roberts. Epiph- 
any Church. 
Feb. 11- | Racine, Wis. (D) Parish Life conference. De- 
13 Koven Foundation. 
Sat. Honolulu (D) Laymen’s conference, 
Feb. 12 Leader: Wm. H. Siegmund., St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral. 
In 105 cities (N) Radio, ‘Another Chance”,* 
Dora Chaplin, Peggy Wood. 
un. Everywhere SEXAGESIMA 
Feb. 13 Race Relations Sunday 
Feb. 13- | Honolulu (D) Annual convocation of Miss. 
16 Dist. of Honolulu. Speaker: Very 
Rev. Paul Roberts, St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral. 
Mon. San Justo, P. R. (D) Annual convocation of Miss. 
Feb.14- Dist. of Puerto Rico. Speaker: 
16 Rt. Rev. G. R. Fenner. 
Feb, 14- | Washington, D. C. Clergy conference. College of 
18 Preachers. 
Tues. Hartford, Conn. Trinity College Associates lec- 
Feb. 15 ture. Speaker: Henry L. Shep- 
herd. College auditorium. 
Honolulu (D) Annual meeting, Woman’s 
Aux. St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 
Wed. Cambridge, Mass. “Episcopal Theological School 
Feb. 16- Kellogg Lecture series. Speaker: 
17 Rev. M. A. C. Warren. 


Syracuse, N. Y. (D) Mid-winter clergy confer- 
ence. Leader: Rev. L. 


saw 
Casserley. St. Paul’s Church. 


(D) Annual convocation of Miss. 
Dist. of Arizona. 


Prescott, Ariz. 


Fri. Fairfield, Conn. (D) Woman’s Aux. Executive 
Feb. 18 Com. 
Feb. 18- | Greenwich, Conn. Annual meeting, Windham 
19 House Committee. Seabury 
: House. 
Sat. Everywhere (N) Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Feb. 19 Corporate Communion for men 
and boys. 
In 105 cities (N) Radio, “Another Chance.”* 
: Dora Chaplin, Peggy Wood. 
eee Richmond, Va. (D) Episcopal Churchman, mid- 


winter study conference. Sub- 
ject: “The Church’s Teaching.” 
Roslyn Conference Center. 


= Consult local newspaper for radio times and stations. 
Heard in some cities on other days. 


Consult your rector for times of Holy Communion on Holy Days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


Prayers are requested throughout the world for the diocese and bishops 
noted on the following dates: 


Feb. 6 Auckland, New Zealand Bishop W. J. Simkin 

Feb. 7 Ballarat, Australia Bishop W. H. Johnson 

Feb. 8 Bangor, Wales Bishop J. C. Jones 

Feb. 9 Barbados, W. Indies Bishop G, L. G. Mandeville 
Feb. 10 Basutoland, Africa Bishop J. A. A. Maund 
Feb. 11 Bathand Wells, England Bishops Bradfield and Thomas 
Feb. 12  Bathurse, Australia Bishops Wylde and Collins 
Feb. 13 Bendigo, Australia Bishop C, L. Riley 

Feb. 14 Bermuda Bishop John A, Jagoe 

Feb. 15 Bethlehem, U.S.A. Bishop F. J. Warnecke 
Feb. 16 Bhagalpur, India Bishop Philip Parmar 

Feb. 17 Birmingham, England Bishops Wilson and Parker 
Feb. 18 Blackburn, England Bishop W. H. Baddeley 
Feb. 19 Bloemfontein, S. Africa Bishop Cecil W. Alderson 


HA 
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Nevertheless many of the important things which 
have to be done in such an age are things which the} 
common man is quite incapable of doing, and whi 
are heavily labelled “for experts only.” 


, 


Oddly enough, in many spheres we recognize 
this quite gladly. For example, outstanding 
athletes are greatly admired in sporting circles, 
and in the world of entertainment we applaud 
great actors and actresses and movie stars. 
Indeed, in the sport and entertainment worlds 
democracy seems to have accepted the aristo- 
cratic principle more wholeheartedly than in 
any other. 


But the same principle holds good all along the line 
Our leading scientists, philosophers, writers, an 
educators, all constitute a new kind of aristocracy: 
Similarly, political leadership demands quite extra 
ordinary kinds of ability and insight, which the grea 
majority of people do not possess and could not aa 
quire. 

We have to find some way of reconciling the faq 
that God loves us all infinitely, so that we are a: 
equal, with the fact that God has made us all difi 
ferently, so that we all stand desperately in need oi 
each other’s talents and services. 

Democracy lives by asserting that men are equa 
it perishes if it tries to pretend that they are all th: 
same. True freedom and equality of opportunat: 
really means letting what is outstanding stand ouw 
and allowing it full scope to do on our behalf whe 
God has made it capable of doing. 

Both the common man and the uncommon man hay! 
their characteristic temptations and sins. The bese&® 
ting temptation of the uncommon man of great tale 
is the pride that uses the talent to build up persona 
power; the besetting sin of the common man is 
mean-spirited envy, an inferiority complex whic 
makes him suspicious of abilities and excellence 
which he does not possess. True democracy meat 
that both of these temptations are overcome, that thil 
uncommon man devotes himself to the service a 
the common man, who in turn receives such service! 
with grateful and admiring applause. 

Of course, it never is easy to bring about such ad 
ideal state of affairs. But at least we can try, anil 
our future vitality as a form of civilization veri 
largely rests upon our trying with some degree a} 
success. It may seem strange that it was possible fo! 
Periander to get so near to the truth in the sixtil 
century, B. C.; but what seems even stranger is thai 
it is so hard for us to get equally near in thi 
twentieth century, A. D. 


Perhaps we might begin a great epoch of 
democratic recovery by showing ourselves a 
little less prone to mistrust the integrity of 
outstandingly gifted servants of the nation, and 
a little more willing to allow them to think and 
speak freely, with that complete honesty which 
their integrity demands, even though and even 
when they insist on saying rather unwelcome 
and unpopular things. 
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Jnfinished New York Cathedral 
Again °Challenges’ Architects 


» As should be, because the edifice 
+ world famous, there has been more 
1an a flutter of interest over stories 
Sncerning the finishing of New 
fork’s Cathedral of St. John the 
ivine. Yet, so far, in the latest 
se of controversy induced by an 
ticle appearing in the magazine 
rchitectural Forum, there is no 
2ason to assume that decisions have 
2en reached as to how a tower or 
ywers to be built atop the Cathed- 
al’s vast dome (See COVER) should 
ook. 
There are several schools of 
nought, architecturally speaking. In 
ie Forum article, Columbia’s as- 
ciate professor of architecture, 
ames M. Fitch, offers opinion that 
1e long-planned construction (the 
athedral is now in its 63rd year of 
jilding) might be of ‘open metal- 
ork, echoing the George Washing- 
m Bridge towers up the river.” This 
ould be a “contemporary” move to 
aishing the structure over the im- 
ense dome, which because of its 
ze and foundation problems is said 
have stymied- previous attempts. 
About references which state that 
1e dome area “temporarily roofed 
yer” by tile has “already far out- 
ved its allotted time and whose days, 
seems, are numbered,” Bishop 
orace W. B. Donegan of New York 
ad this comment for EHCnews: 
“Some (interested parties) have 
2en alarmed by the wnofficial state- 
ent concerning the safety of the 
yme... which is quite untrue.” The 
ishop, elaborating further on the 
videspread attention given to sev- 
‘al magazine and newspaper arti- 
es,” continued: 
“There has been varied response to 
e suggestions made as to the style 
architecture in which it (the 
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Bishop Donegan: ‘Nothing but Good’ 


Cathedral) should be finished. Some 
have welcomed the possibility of 
completing it in contemporary style, 
and others have expressed strong 
disapproval. All of this is quite nat- 
ural and indeed reassuring. It would 
be most unfortunate if the greatest 
Cathedral on this continent, already 
world famous for its splendor and 
majesty, were of so little interest 
that any proposed form for its com- 
pletion did not call forth strong re- 
actions. 

“In view of these reactions, and 
the misunderstandings involved, I 
think it is only fair to make known 
the exact standing of the publicized 
suggestions and the process by which 
any work is commissioned for the 
Cathedral. 

“To take the latter point first, the 
Bishop of New York as president of 
the board of trustees of the Cathed- 


ral Corporation, and the other cleri- 
cal and lay trustees, constitute the 
only body which can initiate any 
action, approve or disapprove of any 
proposed design, or authorize any 
construction work of any kind. This 
corporate responsibility is so clearly 
defined that not even inscription may 
be placed in the Cathedral without 
the approval of the trustees, and 
after recommendation by the Fabric 
Committee of the board. This pro- 
cedure assures and indeed requires 
that only after the most thorough 
study and thoughtful consideration 
can any decision be made as to 
whether the Cathedral will be fin- 
ished in Gothic or Contemporary de- 
sign. 

“In regard to the suggestions 
made, it should be remembered that 
they are part of an article appearing 
in Architectural Forum. The article 
was written by an outstanding archi- 
tect and, it is only natural, is an ex- 
pression of the point of view of the 
period in which he writes. 

“The value of the article lies not 
only in any particular suggestions, 
for to be strictly accurate he made 
none, but rather in the re-introduc- 
tion of the New York Cathedral to the 
architects of our own day. To have 
the imaginations of creative artists 
stirred by the problem of completing 
a great House of God can produce 
nothing but good.” 

Apparently the architectural mag- 
azine agrees with the Bishop, for 
Editor Douglas Haskell informed 
ECnews that in a few months Forum 
expects to have drawings by “some 
of the best architects” suggesting 
how the Cathedral’s problem might 
be dealt with. 

In his recent article, Prof. Fitch 
traced construction at the Cathedral 
since 1892, when the cornerstone 
was laid, touching on the dramatic 
background of difficulties experienced 
by one of the original architects and 
others to follow in the attempts to 
set towers over the dome area. He 
cites the length of time it took to 
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Looking down Cathedral nave toward 100-foot crossing under huge dome 


construct other famous church build- 
ings: Chartres (excluding the 
spires), 64 years; Notre Dame, 72 
years, and St. Peter’s, 120 years. 

“And completion (of St. John the 
Divine) is still far away—conserva- 
tive estimates are that it might take 
as much as 14 years... and up to 
$20 million ... to finish the church 
according to designs of the archi- 
tects, Cram & Ferguson,” Prof. Fitch 
wrote. That would be a total of about 
76 years. 

Referring to past barriers, such 
as rising building costs and difficult 
foundation problems—‘‘despite its 
elevated location, the Cathedral sub- 
basements are full of sump pumps” 
—Prof. Fitch had this challenge for 
today’s architects: 

“Now, history has overtaken the 
cathedral again. The history of St. 
John’s up to date may seem to us 
one of mistaken, if sincere, efforts, 
but it has the great merit of being 
still unfinished. It thus presents still 
another generation of American 
architects with a challenge. 

“It seems to the Forwm, as it does 
to me, that this challenge should 
be accepted. The Cathedral should be 
finished and finished in a thoroughly 
contemporary idiom, just as cathed- 
rals have always been. But it is one 
thing to call for a change and quite 
another to decide what kind of a 
change to make. If the Cathedral 
authorities have qualms about our 
raising this issue, their qualms are 
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easy to understand. American archi- 
tects have seldom dealt imaginatively 
or gently with the past—their own 
or anybody else’s .. . If the Cathed- 
ral is to be brought to a satisfactory 


> ON THE COVER 


The aerial view of St. John’s 
Cathedral and associated build- 
ings, taking up a large area be- 
tween Amsterdam Avenue and 
Morningside Drive in upper Man- 
hattan, shows the position of the 
dome—focal engineering point, 
along with the buttresses. The 
photo was supplied by the Cathe- 
dral’s William Moll, director of 
public relations, who locates the 
various buildings this way: 

Behind the Cathedral, in slight- 
ly shaded area, is St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. At lower left is the Synod 
House; in lower center, Diocesan 
offices; next lower right is the 
Bishop’s house, immediately above 
which is the Choir School. In the 
right center are the Exhibit Hall 
and Cathedral offices. The heavily- 
treed area is Morningside Park. 


Ke eee 


completion, then the architects— 
whoever they may be—are going to 
have to display more historical per- 
spective, more sympathy for and at 
the same time more detachment from 
the forms and symbols of the past, 
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than they commonly do. They must¥ 
produce a new work consistent, con-} 
gruent, with the old.” | 

As Bishop Donegan said, all thisij 
stirring of creative artists on thei 
“problems of completing a great 
House of God” can bring aboutil 
‘nothing but good.” i 


' 


Growth Records Set | 


A record number of members 4 
clergy, lay leaders, Church Schoo 
teachers and pupils, Baptisms and 
Confirmations was recorded in 1954, 
according to statistics in the recent- 
ly-released Episcopal Church Annual 
for 1955, published by Morehouse# 
Gorham Co., Linden H. Morehouses 
editor and publisher. 

Contributions to the Churehih 
reached an all-time high of $125,-) 
532,521.65, an increase over 1953 oj 
$22,116,831.20, or 21.39 per cent. | 

The Annual reports an increase of} 
116,386—or 4.17 per cent—in tha} 
number of Church members over last} 
year, bring the total membership 
to 2,907,321. Clergy increased by 134 
to a total of 7,367, while the numbe 
of lay readers grew by 876 to 8,626, 
or 1,259 more than the clergy total.) 

Baptisms last year totaled 121,463 
a rise of 8,975 (7.98 per cent) over 
1953’s record number, and Confirma 
tions increased by 9,414 (9.95 per 
cent) to 104,014. Enrollment off 
pupils in Church Schools stood at 
678,935, a gain of 60,933 (9.86 pew 
cent) over the previous year, andl 
the number of teachers in the schools 
rose also, to 75,861, or 4,765 mor 
than in 1958. The number of com 
municants increased by a record fig 
ure of 38,980, reaching a total of 
1,816,611—highest ever reported. 

There were 666 candidates for Holyll 
Orders last year—an increase of) 
nine; the number of deacons rose by) 
15 to 418, and the number of priests 
by 21 to 388. a 

In all three of these categories} 
the totals are the highest ever re#| 
corded for one year. 


Travel Fund Rebate 


Bishop Walter H. Gray of Conneet| 
cut, chairman of the Committee 01) 
Arrangements for the Anglican Conii 
gress, was able to return to the Amer|) 
ican dioceses, at the close of 1954, 14) 
per cent of the $93,341 contributed 
by them toward the travel of oversea: 
delegates. | 

This came to $14,066, divided proj 
portionately among the diocese# 
whose contributions were madi} 
through the bishop’s committee. ti 


| 
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NATIONAL 


lurder and Prayers 


)The rector of old St. Peter’s 
furch in Philadelphia was blasting 
vay from the pulpit—speaking for 
je dead, as he put it—at circumstan- 
#S surrounding the murder of that 
urch’s assistant priest when he 
iought to himself, “this isn’t the 
ay Dr. Bissell would have wanted 


” 


Then, as if to attach an Amen to 
He sermon, he offered prayers for 
fe man charged with the murder 
d the Sunday service was soon 
The rector, the Rev. Francis B. 
hein, had just cause, he felt, to 
yeak forcefully about the slaying 
) the Rev. Benjamin H. Bissell, who 
ad been found dead in his apart- 
vent not many days before, victim 
| a severe beating. 
' Mr. Rhein was disturbed, not only 
ecause of the deed. News stories 
ad said Dr. Bissell met death shortly 
iter joining a man while either 
or coming out of a “tavern.” The 
an, later picked up by police follow- 
g the crash of Dr. Bissell’s stolen 
Yr, in which were the priest’s watch, 
sys, money and clerical clothes, was 
targed with the murder. Injured 
ad in the hospital, he had been 
iving after drinking heavily. Stor- 
is had it that he claimed he struck 
1e clergyman after improper ad- 
ances. 


Mr. Rhein, who went to St. Peter’s 
s rector last September from a 
irginia church, told ECnews that 
r. Bissell had many times given food 
nd shelter to persons in need, and 
hat this “Good Samaritan” action 
nfortunately led to his death. He 
ynfirmed that Dr. Bissell’s back- 
round had been unblemished, his 
abits impeccable, his character of 
1e highest. 

‘Implications, thus, were refuted, 
nd the accused, who had been re- 
ased only a few months ago from 
rison where he served a long term 
yr larceny, awaits trial. 

As to the ‘‘tavern,” and to reports 
iat Dr. Bissell had been attired in 
ufti, Mr. Rhein cleared that up 
yx HCnews: “It was a good, local 
astaurant, where Roman, Episcopal 
nd Protestant clergy frequently 
ined; not a so-called tavern. And 
know that Dr. Bissell always wore 
erical clothes. He was a fine priest. 
his was clearly a case of theft to 
ike advantage of a kind clergyman.” 
Dr. Bissell, a native of Hebron, 
onn., and a bachelor who had 
lanned to marry his fiancee next 
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June, was buried in the family 
churchyard at Hebron, following 
services Jan. 4 at St. Peter’s con- 
ducted by Bishops Hart and Arm- 
strong, Dr. Charles H. Long and Mr. 
Rhein. Clergy of the diocese were 
there, as was the full choir of St. 
Peter’s, where the nationally-known 
choir school provides a rounded train- 
ing for more than 50 boys. 


New Jersey Diocesan 


The Rt. Rey. Alfred L. Banyard, 
Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of 
New Jersey for the past 914 years, 
has been elected diocesan to fill the 
vacancy left by the late Rt. Rev. 
Wallace J. Gardner, who died Oct. 
Doman As 

Bishop Banyard won over the only 
other candidate, the Rev. Samuel 
Whitney Hale, rector of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, Mass., on the 
first ballot at a special convention, 


Bishop Banyard, Diocesan-elect 


held Jan. 8, at Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton. 

The bishop, who becomes the sev- 
enth diocesan, will be installed fol- 
lowing the receipt of necessary con- 
sents of the House of Bishops and 
standing committees. 

The diocese over which the bishop 
will preside consists of 14 counties 
in the state of New Jersey, includ- 
ing 94 independent parishes, 23 as- 
sisted parishes and 34 organized mis- 
sions. 

New Jersey’s other seven counties 
fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Diocese of Newark. 

A native of Merchantville, N. J., 
and graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and General Theologi- 


cal Seminary, the 46-year-old bishop 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
1932 and consecrated a suffragan bi- 
shop 13 years later. 

He has spent his entire ministry 
in the diocese, serving churches in 
Westville and Bordentown and hold- 
ing many diocesan and synod posts. 

He was Archdeacon of New Jersey 
in 1943. The bishop is married and 
the father of one child. 


Mission Posts Vacant 


National Council’s Overseas De- 
partment has issued a call for per- 
sonnel to serve in missionary insti- 
tutions in Liberia and the Philip- 
pines. 

Needed for Cuttington College, 

Liberia, are a professor in educa- 
tion, to help train potential teach- 
ers; a single woman to serve as 
matron for the girls’ dormitory and 
teacher of one or two subjects, and 
a maintenance man to supervise the 
operation of a power plant and oper- 
ate farm equipment and diesel en- 
eines. 
A single nurse-instructor, with five 
years of teaching experience, is 
needed in St. Luke’s hospital, Ma- 
nila. Elsewhere in the Philippines 
there is an opening for a high-school 
teacher, also with five years’ experi- 
ence. 

Appointees of the Overseas De- 
partment must be primarily mission- 
aries, as well as communicants of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Church Building at Peak 


American churches spent more 
than $588,000,000 on new buildings 
in 1954, an all-time high, according 
to preliminary estimates by the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor, 
as reported by Religious News Serv- 
ice. 

Government economists predicted 
that more than $600,000,000 worth 
of construction would be undertaken 
by churches this year. 

The 1954 figure exceeded by more 
than $100,000,000 the previous rec- 
ord of $472,000,000 set in 1953. It 
topped the government’s own fore- 
cast of 1954 Church building activ- 
ity by 20 per cent. 

December Church construction set 
a new record for that month. The 
total was $57,000,000, compared with 
$45,000,000 in the same month of 
1953. 

The December building activity 
was only $2,000,000 below the rec- 
ord for a single month established 
in November. 


DIOCESAN 


Plan Year-Long Program 


Honoring Albany Bishop 

This year is “The Bishop’s Year” 
in the Diocese of Albany, honoring 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry dur- 
ing the 10th anniversary of his con- 
secration. A highlight of the year’s 
program of events will be a layman’s 
conference, planned for next October 
under the leadership of Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee, considered the foremost 
historian of this generation. 

Dr. Toynbee, who is coming from 
London especially to deliver the con- 
ference’s keynote address, will be 
joined in the leadership spotlight by 
the Rt. Rev. Richard §S. Emrich, 
Bishop of Michigan. 

Attending the sessions and par- 
ticipating in the various panel dis- 
cussions will be 250 of the leading 
professional men of the world, in- 
cluding persons high in the medical, 
legal, industrial, financial and labor 
fields. 

In announcing plans for the year- 
long intensive campaign .to make re- 
ligion of greater significance to the 
people, the Rt. Rev. David L. Rich- 
ards, Albany’s suffragan bishop, de- 
clared that ‘‘men in all walks of life 
are finding that work and religion 
cannot be separated .. . 

“Historians and politicians, as well 
as clergymen, are finding a thread 
of religion in the story of our world 
that will give the answer to much of 
our future life. With this program we 
hope to reach as many lives as we can 
in every way we can and bring them 
into a personal and sacramental re- 
lationship with Christ far beyond 
mere affiliation with the Church.” 

Meanwhile, other events planned 
for “Bishop Barry’s year” include 
a School of Religion to begin with 
the Lenten season; a special serv- 
ice of thanksgiving June 29, mark- 
ing the bishop’s 10th anniversary of 
consecration and, next November, 
a series of diocesan missions with 
the Rev. Canon Bryan Green of 
Birmingham, world-renowned Eng- 
lish evangelist, as the speaker. 


Starting New Year Right 

The Diocese of Washington began 
the new year with a series of seven, 
three-night Life and Witness Con- 
ferences designed to reach every 
Episcopalian in that diocese. 

To accomplish this, the diocese was 
divided into seven areas with ses- 
sions held in one parish of each 
area. The meetings began Jan. 2, at 
Christ Church, La Plata, Md., and 
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ended Jan. 25, at St. John’s Church, 
Georgetown (D. C.) 

First two conferences were led by 
a team from the National Council, 
and the remaining five by three-man, 
specially-trained teams from within 
the diocese. Similar conferences have 
been held in 55 dioceses under spon- 
sorship of National Council’s Leader- 
ship Training Division. 

Purpose of the conferences, ac- 
cording to the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
diocesan : 
> To inquire together as Christians 
as to God’s purpose for our indi- 
vidual lives and for our life together 
as God’s people. 
> To open our lives together in the 
moving of the Spirit, and to dis- 
cover afresh that our calling is not 


1955, His Year 


Bishop Barry: 


so much to try to do more as it is to 
let God help us to be truly His people, 
receiving His help and witnessing to 
what He has done for us. 

> To become more truly a family of 
God in which people can find the 
sense of belonging and of being ac- 
cepted which they so greatly need. 
> To be made by God into a congre- 
gation of Christ’s flock, which can 


bring others, young and old, to 
Christian truth and the Christian 
way. 


Aid to Fire Victims 


Minnesota Church people rallied 
to the aid of the Rev. William Hanks 
and his family when a December fire 
burned to the ground their home in 
Ponsford, Minn., destroying all the 
family’s possessions as well as valu- 
able records of the Chippewa Indian 
Tribe. 
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as well as in charge of the Breckt 
Memorial Mission in Ponsford. 

The fire occurred in the morning, 
and by midafternoon the Ven. Fred 
erick Smyithe, Archdeacon for al 
dian Work in the diocese, had found 
a furnished place for the Hanks-— 
the priest, his wife and seven chil I 
dren. Clothing and supplies wei ) 
given by members of Trinity Church. , 
Park Rapids. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary Christia 
Social Relations Department, under 
the leadership of Mrs. James Benepe 
of St. Paul, gathered up materials, 
household goods, clothing and food 
—so much more than was needed at 
the time that some of the surplust, 
was distributed to needy families i ! 
the Ponsford area. 

Funds are still being collected toll 
help the Hanks family “get back} 
on their feet,’ according to Argel 
deacon Smyithe. 


he 


Rehabilitation Project 


Under sponsorship of the Depart-t 
ment of Christian Social Relations 
in the Diocese of Maryland, the 
Church is underwriting for one year 
a project in Baltimore called ”Val- 
ley House,’ where destitute chroni 
alcoholics who are released from sucht 
places as the City Jail may come - 
recover from their illness. 

Admission of these men to “Valle 
House,” expected to be opened thisi 
month, depends upon the sincerity off 
their desire for recovery. Applicants 
will be screened by members of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

The principles of AA will prevail! 
in helping the men rehabilitate them 
selves under the leadership of a re+ 
covered alcoholic, who has charge of) 
running the house. Strict sobriety 
will be required and the residence oft 
these men will be for a limited time. | ; 

This project arose as a result of tha 
concern of the Rev. George Packard 
rector of Immanuel Church, Glencoe\ 
and Trinity Church, Long Green, and 
one of his laymen from Immanuel? 
Mr. Thomas Burnett, who is a grad+ 
uate of the Yale School of Alcohoy 
Studies. Mr. Packard is also chair4 
man of the Department of “ater 


for the Maryland diocese. After 
meeting between these two men anc 
the Rev. Charles Wood, Social Rela+ 
tions Department chairman, the plat 
was considered favorably. 
According to Mr. Packard, this is 

a field in which nothing has been done 
in Baltimore. 
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When it’s fun to be outnumbered: Mr. Beasley and the children he has baptized over an eight-year period 


PARISHES 


tectoF in Roanoke, Va., 


larget of Fontal Attack 


Statistics don’t always come at 
ou all at once, with smiles on their 
ces and parents in tow. 

/But when they do, it can be a 
sry pleasant experience, as the Rev. 
ichard R. Beasley, 48-year-old rec- 
r of St. John’s Church, Roanoke, 
a., discovered recently. 

The occasion was a party Dr. Beas- 
y gave for the 240 children he has 
aptized during his eight years at 
5. John’s, some of whose parents 
) longer live in Roanoke. 
-For the 145 children who turned 
it there was ice cream and a puppet 
10w, put on by Mrs. Anne Keys of 
adford College. 
Naturally the occasion called for a 
10tographer—Joseph Hazelgrove, a 
ember of St. John’s—who captured 
r. Beasley and Ellen Porterfield, 
ie latest of his candidates, sur- 
yunded by her predecessors, for the 
cord. 


rtist-Vicar 

New Hope, Pa., has long been 
sted as an artists’ community. To 
yund out the picture, little St. Phil- 
’s Chapel, a former country school- 
yuse, now has an artist-priest as 
car. 

He is the Rev. J. Ledru Stiffler, 
1, who was one of the first artists 
settle in the colony along the Dela- 
are River in Bucks county in 1927. 
A painter and stained-glass work- 
he studied at Carnegie Tech. 
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along with Forrest Crooks and Val- 
entine D’Orgy. 

He later entered Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School and, since his ordina- 
tion in 1935, has held charges in the 
Dioceses of Harrisburg and New 
Jersey. He has also held several one- 
man exhibits of paintings. 

’ St. Philip’s was formerly served 
by the rector of Trinity, Solebury, 
the Rev. W. K. Malone. 


Horns and Prayers 

It probably could not be estimated 
how many Episcopal churches hold 
services on New Year’s Eve. 

Of those that do, one of the live- 
liest and gayest welcomes was given 
at Christ and St. Michael’s Church 
in Germantown, Philadelphia. 

The fun was led by a fun-loving 
rector, the Rev. W. Hamilton Aulen- 
bach, who believes that religion needs 
some showmanship, and also that 
horns, paper hats and balloons be- 
long to New Year’s Eve as well as 
prayer. 

The festivities included dancing 
and card games from 9 P. M. to 2 
A. M.; a grand march, prizes and 
a floor show by parish talent. 

The fun was halted between 11:30 
and midnight for a watchnight serv- 
ice of song and prayer. 

As the church bells tolled in the 
New Year, everyone lighted a match 
in the darkened church (to show how 
from many tiny lights a great light 
is created), and then, snuffing them 
out, knelt in silent prayer. 

At Christ Church and St. Michael’s 
since 1938, Mr. Aulenbach also min- 
isters to St. Nathanael’s Church, Al- 
legheny Avenue and E Street. 
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YOUTH 


Conferences in Lexington, 


Vermont Weigh 1955 Plans 


Although Church youth across the 
nation—like young people every- 
where—turned their attention to 
merrymaking at the year’s end, it 
was not before disposing of matters 
of import in their respective dioceses. 

One hundred young people in the 
Diocese of Vermont held their sec- 
ond annual convention at Christ 
Church, Montpelier, with the Rev. 
Harvey D. Butterfield, rector of 
Trinity Church, Rutland, as planning 
chairman. 

The two-day meeting featured re- 
ports of a Provincial Leadership 
Conference held at Whitinsville, 
Mass., and election of officers, with 
Neville Rodgers of Rutland named 
president. 

In the Diocese of Lexington, three 
two-day regional meetings were held 
followed by a holiday dance and re- 
union in one of the larger parishes. 

The diocese’s youth program, 
which includes observance of the 
“four majors” of National Council 
and a summer camp-conference at 
the spacious Cathedral Domain in the 
mountains of Eastern Kentucky, is 
under the direction of the Rev. 
Robert W. Hstill, chairman of the 
diocesan Department of Youth. 

Officers of the diocesan program 
are James Harrod, Frankfort, presi- 
dent; Lary Heath, Lexington, vice- 
president, and Nancy Henderson, 
Ashland, secretary-treasurer. 


EDUCATION 


Seminary Conference Airs 


Priest’s Role in Society 


Delegates to the Ninth Annual 
Anglican Seminary Conference left 
the three-day meeting in New Haven, 
Conn., with a clearer understanding 
of the work to be done by Christian 
priests, “beginning at the altar, and 
carried into troubled society.” 

Nineteen of the 25 member semi- 
naries were represented when 60 
students from the U. S. and Canada 
gathered to discuss the topic, “The 
Parish Priest and Christian Social 
Action,” at Berkeley Divinity School. 
The conference climaxed a year-long 
program of events marking Berke- 
ley’s 100th anniversary. 

Keynote speaker was the Rev. Dr. 
J. V. Langmead Casserley, professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at General 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. C., who 
pointed to the sickness of contemp- 
orary society, emphasizing the quest- 
ion of divorce. 

In the light of their special 
ministries, three other clergy out- 
lined problem areas of civilization 
today. 

The Rey. Shelton Hale Bishop, rec- 
tor of St. Philip’s Church, N. Y. C 
spoke of inter-racial tensions. He 
reminded his listeners that the pos- 
sibility of inter-marriage is the basic 
indication of healthy Christian social 
relations. 

Identify with Issues 

The Rev. Paul Moore, Jr., rector 
of Grace Church, Jersey City, em- 
phasized the need of the Church to 
identify itself with issues, not with 
persons or parties. He offered sug- 
gestions from his own experience 
in an industrial parish of pastoral 


care growing into political social 
action. 
The Rey. Robert E. Terwilliger, 


rector of Christ Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., declared that social trou- 
bles do not just appear in depressed 
areas, and that a solution of eco- 
nomic problems does not mean an end 
to the difficulties of human relations. 

In fact, he pointed out, as eco- 
nomic needs are resolved, psychologi- 
cal maladjustments seem to _ in- 
crease. In some ways, the “haves” 
present more difficult pastoral prob- 
lems than the “have-nots.” 

Discussion periods followed each 
address and Dr. Casserley summed 
up conclusions reached at the meet- 
ings in a final session. 

During a business meeting, dele- 
gates accepted the request of Bex- 
ley Hall, Gambier, Ohio, to be host 
seminary for the next conference. 
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a See tS 


Meanwhile, from Alexandria, it 
was learned that Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary was one of five selected 
by the Russell Sage Foundation for 
pilot studies on the place of social 
science in ministerial training. 


Mr. 


Bishop: 


Conference speaker 


The study at VTS will be conducted 
by Samuel W. Blizzard. An advisory 
committee composed of Drs. A. C. 
Zabriskie, Reuel Howe and A. T. 
Mollegon has been formed. 


Honoring a Bible 


The 500th anniversary of the Gut- 
enberg Bible is being commemorated 
at General Theological Seminary, 
N. Y. C., with a special exhibit ar- 
ranged by the seminary library, 
which has in its collection the only 


Gutenberg Bible owned by any 
Chureh institution. 
Until Feb. 20, choice selections 


from the library collection of more 
than 20,000 volumes of Bibles and 
biblical literature will be on public 
display without charge. 

Included in the exhibit are some 
of the library’s 600 Latin Bibles, 
srinted during the two centuries 
following the Gutenberg Bible, first 
book printed in the Western world. 

The exhibit also includes first 
editions of the Geneva Bible, the 
Bible of the Puritans and the Auth- 
orized or King James Version of 
1611. 

Still others are the first published 
New Testament in Greek as well as 
the Ximenes Polyglot Bible of 1514- 
17, printed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew 
and Chaldean (Aramaic) side by side 
on the same page. 

In addition to the Bibles, illum- 
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inated manuscripts from the 
Century onward, rare prayer bo¢ 
and important books and manuscrip 
from English and American Chur 
history are being shown. 

Part of the exhibit is a 35-minut 
film called “The Making of the Eng 
lish Bible.” 

GTS Dean Lawrence Rose said: 

“We believe the library’s spe 
exhibit, ‘The Printed Bible Throu 
Five Centuries, 1455-1955,’ will be 
an important educational opportun 
ity for individuals, the parish men’s 
group, the Woman’s Auxiliary, th 
Young People’s Fellowship and bia 
Church school. . 

Those attending the exhibit we 
invited by the dean to parte 
in the Evensong service held dai 
in GTS’ Chapel of the Good Shep 
herd and ‘“‘see something of the lifé 
of young men training for the 
Church’s ministry.” | 

Meanwhile, over 400 outside visi- 
tors saw the exhibit in the first twe 
weeks. It coincided with the annuak 
midwinter meetings of the Americar 
Society of Church History and the 
Society of Biblical Literature anda 
many members of both groups visitee 
GTS between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. 7 
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Anniversary Trip 


The Very Rev. Alden Drew Kelley 
dean of Seabury-Western Theologica: 
Seminary in Evanston, Ill., and Mrs! 
Kelley are enjoying a four-month 
tour abroad in honor of the dean's 
10th anniversary as head of tha 
seminary. 

A purse of $1,800 was given td 
Dean Kelley by trustees, faculty and 
staff, alumni and students for the 


trip to Europe, including visits td 
Spain, Italy, France, Switzerland 


and England. 

The dean attended meetings at 
the headquarters of the World Coun 
cil of Churches in Geneva, and from 
Jan. 31-Feb. 3, was visiting lecture 
at the Ecumenical Institute at e 
ligny, Switzerland. 

In late March he will preach at 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury) 
and on Good Friday he will give the 
meditations during the Three-Houn 
Service at the Royal Chapel of St! 
George, in Windsor. 

Among other places the Kelley 
will visit in Great Britain are St 
David’s College, Lampeter, Wales 
Oxford University; the Theologica 
College at Nottingham, and the Uni 
versity of Edinburgh. 

They will return to America 
early May. ; 
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ulty members as they seek to apply 


ool. 


NFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Jen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
ancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


preparatory school with a “‘Way of Life”—to 
‘elop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
rally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
dern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
alogue write: Director of Admissions, 
St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


WE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: HM. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Elementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


; REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


INT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879... 


atrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


luable points made by an outstanding Christian 
ucator on the meaning of teaching in a Christian 


vocation. 


to their school 
dependent Schools. 


Asking Questions And Seeking Answers 


Can you recommend a good school for my son or daughter? 
What do you want to give your child? What makes a school 
a good school? What makes a Church School different? 


Seeking answers to such questions leads to this conclusion— 
everything depends on the faculty. That means: 


The vocation of the individuals who teach, counsel and 
guide the children, 


The teachers’ understanding of the potentialities and limita- 
tions of the human beings with whom they are dealing. 


The teachers’ growth in recognition of the Christian per- 
spectives on the various fields of learning. 


Understanding the difference between the joy of teaching 
from a Christian point of view and the disaster of twisting 
truth into superficial propaganda, morality into sinful 
hypocrisy and piety into unreal respectability. 

From what point of view do you teach? 


Faculties grow in understanding and discharge their voca- 
tion through Christian fellowship and study. Church Schools 
in the Diocese of Virginia seek to provide good schools for your 
children and for the Church through encouraging the growth 
of their faculties in the understanding and practice of their 


This is accomplished through faculty conferences and sem- 
inars within individual schools, through annual conferences for 
members of the seven faculties led by outstanding Christian 
educators and through participation in the National Council’s 
in-service training program and in the Yale Institute for In- 


The addresses of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 


ginia are listed in the advertisement below. 


Hannah More Academy | MASEL... 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College _pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidua! guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—tThe Sister Superior C.S.M. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
in the DIOCESE of VIRGINIA 


Richmond 26, Va. 
Richmond 26, Va. 
Tappahannock, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Christchurch, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 


St. Catherine’s School, 
St. Christopher’s School, 
St. Margaret’s School, 
St. Anne’s School, 
Christchurch School, 

St. Agnes School, 

St. Stephen’s School, 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Eplscopal ) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 


Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit, Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 


sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N, 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 
of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E£.B. standards. 


Rey. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN muutary ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Pee Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO 
basic, All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Write for catalogs. 


152 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Mass. 
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What's your I.Q. 


on 


gid Cid bee bad Os 


Can you answer these three 
important questions ? 


I. What is the A. C. B. F. C.2 

2. How does it work? 

3. Why it invites inquiries? 
e 


The A.C.B.F.C. stands for the AMERI- 
CAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION—a non-profit organiza- 
tion which has, for seven decades, been 
the Episcopal Church’s own building fin- 
ance organization, having extended over 
1400 construction and improvement loans 
totalling more than $6,100,000. 


The money loaned is used to complete 
the erection of new Episcopal churches, 
parish houses and rectories, and to en- 
large or improve existing buildings. 


The large number of requests for loans 
which pour in constantly necessitates the 
expansion of the Permanent Building 
Fund. As the Fund is enlarged, fewer 
building projects will have to be delayed 
or indefinitely postponed. 


Both Clergymen and laymen have made 
this splendid project possible by their 
contributions. Their reward has been the 
genuine satisfaction of knowing that their 
gifts will perpetually serve that endeavor 
through one of the most deserving and 
helpful agencies of the Episcopal Church 
in America today. 


The goal of the Commission is to have 
sufficient resources to care for every worthy 
appeal. Yow can help in the achievement 
of that goal. Full details may be obtained 
by writing to the address below. 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WOMEN 


Girls’ Friendly Society 
Staff Changes Announced 


The national organization of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society began the 
new year with two changes in its 
personnel when Miss Ruth Graff, for 
the past 18 months Field Consultant, 
became Leadership Secretary, and 
Miss Miriam Heald stepped into her 
former job. 

Miss Graff hopes to.set up a na- 
tional leadership plan with the co- 
operation of diocesan leaders and 
began working towards this goal in 
the Diocese of South Florida. She 
organized a leadership training ses- 
sion in Louisville, Ky., and in Febru- 
ary. is expected to attend the annual 
conference of Christian education of 
the National Council of Churches. 

In the past, Miss Graff was active 
in organizing leadership conferences 
of “G-3’s,” teen-age girls who offer 
three years of volunteer work to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Miss Heald has spent the past four 
years in public relations work with 
International Business Machines. In 
her GFS post her particular interest 
will be in bringing to girls a broader 
sense of international relations and 
better understanding of the United 
Nations. 

Meanwhile, 15,000 young girls cel- 
ebrated National Girls Friendly So- 
ciety Week Jan. 23-30, with primary 
emphasis placed on India, the locale 
selected for their 1955 mission study. 

During that week, GFS groups 
across the country began money-rais- 
ing efforts to help construct chapels 
in Indian villages and support wom- 
en Church workers in that area. 


Secretary Ruth Graff 
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Consultant Miriam Heald 


Next June the GFS World Asi 
sembly will meet in London with onw 
or two teen-agers from each of thd 
Church’s eight provinces, to be self 
ected on the basis of their participa 
tion and leadership in the Society te 
represent the U. S. at the gathering 


In Brief 


In Ferguson, Mo., Miss Eleano 
McKinley Case has retired from he 
work with St. Stephen’s Churel 
where she spent 51 years in variou: 
capacities such as teacher, secre 
tary-treasurer and acting Churecll 
School superintendent. For lon 
periods when the parish was with} 
out a rector, the Church School o 
St. Stephen’s met without inter! 
ruption under Miss Case’s guidance 
The proposed Children’s Chapel iri 
the new St. Stephen’s Church willl 
be named in her honor. 

In West Hartford, Conn., the dio: 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary sponsore@ 
a conference, first of its kind if 
New England, dealing with Church 
careers for women. It was pointed 
out that there is a pressing nee 
for women with many kinds of tall 
ents—from nursing to teaching! 
social work and missionary service 
Summer jobs and internships wer'i 
suggested as ways for young peopl) 
to decide whether or not they shoul\’ 
go into Church work. Bishop Walte(! 
H. Gray, diocesan, and other leader 
addressed the meetings. 

In Cambridge, Mass., after he 
unanimous election, Mrs. Reginald § 
Parker became the first woman in th 
history of Christ Church to serve 0: 
the vestry. Mrs. Parker retired las 
year after 15 years as director of th 
Junior Red Cross in the Boston Me 
ropolitan Chapter. 
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ARMED FORCES 


| 


javy Lay Leaders Receive 


Vorship Service Guidance 


iIn Norfolk, Va., the Navy made 
story when 152 of its officers and 
jen joined 47 chaplains to discuss 
je Atlantic Fleet’s religious lay- 
Sader program. 
| Purpose of the one-day conference, 
st of its kind, was to inform and 
#struct religious lay-leaders in con- 
i pcting religious services aboard 
ips at sea when a chaplain is not 
vailable. 
§ Lay leaders are needed for ship- 
ard worship services for those 


nips too small to have a chaplain 


part of the staff on larger ships to 


_ provide a full ministry to Navy men. 


Chaplains, strategically placed on 
the staff of group commands, have 
served as “circuit riders,’ spending 
several weeks on each small ship to 
organize and inform men designated 
by the ship’s captain as lay leaders 
because of their evident consecration 
and outstanding character. 

A highlight of the Norfolk con- 
ference was presentation by Chap- 
lain (Cmdr.) J. J. Tubbs of an ex- 
perimental worship service for Prot- 


estants recorded specifically for ship- | 


board use where there is no chaplain 
available. 


U.S. Navy 


Seaman Leslie E. Stubbs conducts services regularly on USS Bradford 


board. In addition, the Navy de- 
ared, there just weren’t enough 
aaplains and, in any case, Congress 
as set a quota for chaplains. 

It was reported at the meeting 
1at during one recent month a total 
f 2,290 Protestant, Roman Catholic 
nd Jewish personnel of the Atlantic 
‘leet attended 367 lay-led worship 
arvices at sea. 

The lay-leader program within the 
lavy is not new, but its present ex- 
ant and activity is considered both 
n indication of the movement in 
merican churches as well as of the 
terest and concern in the Navy for 
jiritual matters. 

In early Naval history the com- 
anding officer of a ship would 
ther conduct prayers himself, while 
; sea, or appoint some “worthy” 
ember of the crew to act as “‘chap- 
in.” In time, clergymen were made 
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Provision is made for distribution 
of the service on printed or mimeo- 
graphed sheets giving the prayers 
and hymn wordings. Participation is 
so timed that the lay leader can 
“lead” the congregation in praying, 
singing, standing and sitting 
throughout the service. 

Navy chaplaincy officials at the 
meeting were careful to point out 
that since lay leaders are not or- 
dained they cannot provide the sacra- 
ments or act as spiritual advisors. 


The conference was called by Adm.. 


Jerauld Wright, USN, the Atlantic 
Fleet’s Commander-in-Chief; set up 
by Atlantic Fleet Chaplain, Capt. 
R. R. Marken, and chairmanned by 
Capt. E. H. Redman, Staff Chaplain 
of the Fleet Marine Force Atlantic. 

It is expected these meetings will 
become annual ones. One delegate 
complained there just wasn’t enough 
time to see and learn more. 


New catalog Bveilable illustrat- 
_ing lighting fixtures’ stained 
. glass “® vestments: @ genuine | 
-.bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE. 


1S PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J... 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
sm = MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM » PLASTICS 


M 
SE STRONG, RIGID 
MI M TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


> RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD : 


FREE 
aioe 
Recs jars 


Cleons and pollshes quickly and easily 
. . leaves honds sot and s-m-0-0-1-h! 

Repeot sales guoronreed with Rubber 

Scrubber. try it—you Il love itt 


one 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. , 


Serving the Church since 1884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


Monretoust:Gortam Co. 


New York ...14 E. 4lst St. 


Chicago ? San Francisco 
29 —. Matisen St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


NEW CHEMICAL MITT “\_; 
’ Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses no water, no 
2 messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 

dows: leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 


heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, sponges cham- 
ois, No mess or muss, No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt, grime, 
fog disappear like magic. Take orders from friends Karn ‘money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sencatescnt in. 

mediate y to all who 
send name at once. Hurry. Postcard will do SE aaah MONEY — 
‘ust your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2023» AKRON 8, OHIO 
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HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 


FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 


Want new 

Choir Robes? 
. . but funds 

are short? 


dhe sae ee ee 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET — L31 


Also write for Style Catalog and Fabric Selector 
with miniature cut-out showing how each fabric 
and color appears as a finished Robe. Request 
Catalog V39. 

For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M39. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St. * Chicago 13, Ill. 
1908 Beverly Blvd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


World Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


| AMERICAN IMPORTER 
“ Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. N C 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for { 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for f 
Brochure B. Z 


INTERNATIONAL sronze taster co.., 


N. Y. 


DEPT. 52 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, 
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CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
Diy pin 0 Olan and wee a. . $1.00 


MARY MOORE, iapotter 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE.. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


St. Paul’s University, 
Tokyo, Marks 80th Year 


The oldest and one of the most 
celebrated Christian universities in 
Japan observed the 80th anniversary 
of its beginnings as a small school. 

Marking the occasion was the dedi- 
cation of two new buildings—Chris- 
tian House and Tucker Hall—both 
aided financially by the Builders for 
Christ campaign. 

Tucker Hall has been named for 
the school’s sixth president, retired 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the U. S., the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker. 

It was during the bishop’s incum- 
bency at the school (1904-12) that 
the institution was elevated to uni- 
versity status. 

The school, which was founded in 
1874 by Bishop Channing Moore Wil- 
liams with a class of five students, 
was granted a charter as a college 
in 1881, but reactionary nationalist 
elements in the Japanese government 
forced its return to middle school 
(high school) status. 

It was revitalized under Bishop 
Tucker and emerged as a full-fledged 
university with active faculties of 
literature and commerce in 1907. 

Bishop Reifsnider succeeded Bish- 
op Tucker when the latter became 
Bishop of Kyoto, and served the 
school for 28 years. 

The present president is Dr. Junzo 
Sasaki. 

The university, which has sur- 
vived a fire and outgrown its original 
accommodations, moving to the Tok- 
yo suburbs, now has a third faculty, 
science, an enrollment of 4,732 stu- 
dents, a staff of 313 professors and 
instructors and an administrative 
staff of 66. 

Associated with the university as 
part of its incorporated educational 
plant are junior and senior high 
schools and a primary school, serving 
a_total of nearly 2,000 students. 

Taking part in celebrations in the 
Tucker Hall auditorium marking the 
anniversary were 1,500 students, 
faculty and guests from Japanese 
government, diplomatic, educational 
and religious circles. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Sasaki, Education Minister Masa- 
zumi and the Rt. Rev. Michael H. 
Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kai (Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan). 

Sending congratulatory messages 
were the Governor of Tokyo and 
American Ambassador John Allison. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


While St. Paul’s was celebrating 
its 80th anniversary, two other mile/t 
stones were passed in Japan, oi 
interest to Anglicans in both Engy 
land and America. 

A university center was opene@ 
on the island of Hokkaido, as one ow 
the first overseas achievements on 
the Builders for Christ campaignij 
and an English-speaking congrega 
tion in Tokyo formed its own parisk 
under the jurisdiction of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kai. 
Two Aspects Stressed 

Located in the city of Sapporo} 
on the campus of the University of 
Hokkaido, the new center, costingj 


Bishop Tucker: Japan tribute 
$45,000, was opened with dual cer 
monies stressing both the religiouwi# 
and secular aspects of the dedicat 
ion. 

The Rt. Rev. Paul K. Ueda, Bishoit 
of Hokkaido, presided at a servicil 
of blessing and Holy Communion ow 
the morning of dedication day. | 

Afternoon ceremonies featured thi} 
presence of the Chief Justice anil 
Lieutenant Governor of Hokkaid)) 
and the Mayor of Sapporo amon 
the throng of citizens and publi} 
officials turning out for the festiv# 
ties. 

The Rev. Dr. William E. Kan, deal 
of the Graduate School of St. Paul 
University and a vice-president cl 
the World Council of Churches, gav} 
the principal address. The Re¥ 
Kenneth E. Heim, senior priest ¢ 
the American missionaries and lia 
son officer of the National Council 
also participated. 
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the new center, which is 7,200 
uare feet in area, are its chapel— 
‘combination of Apostolic Era and 
japanese folk art design; a large 
tagonal main hall, with a stone 
‘replace and heavy beams; housing 
Dr 10 resident students and two 
irectors—Dr. Hideyasu Nakagawa 
ind the Rev. William D. Eddy; a 
Sbrary, dining hall, workshop, study 
‘nd a room for discussions and meet- 


ings. 
| The center is located near the 
former Imperial Universities of 
fapan. 


' Tokyo’s newly-formed parish of 
Hnglish-speaking Anglicans was the 
gutgrowth of more than a year of 
lanning, including negotiations be- 
Wween the Primates of the Nippon 
bei Ko Kai, the Church of England 
ind the Episcopal Church in the 
.S. 
i The parish, which is under the 
fpiscopal jurisdiction of the Rt. Rev. 
imothy M. Makita, Bishop of Tokyo, 
as as its rector the Rev. Robert 
. Smith, who came to Japan as a 
issionary of the American Church 
1951, and formerly served in Fu- 
uoka in the Diocese of Kyushu. 
The vestry is Anglo-American. 
senior warden is A. S. Halford, of 
Ihe British Embassy; A. H. Butcher, 
f the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, is treasurer, 
nd Henry F. Budd, treasurer of the 
piscopal Church in Japan, is secre- 
ary. 
Other vestrymen are Brig. Gen. B. 
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E. Johnson, Judge Advocate of the 


Far East ‘Air Force; H. Janeway, 


American Red Cross Director for 
Japan and Korea; Mrs. R. Merrill, 
whose husband is with the American 
Embassy, and C. H. Hill, of the 
British Embassy. 

The new congregation, embracing 
members who formerly worshipped 
at three widely scattered churches, 
will hold services temporarily in the 
Masonic Building until a church 
building is constructed. 

A building program is currently 
under way. 


Consecration in Cocoli 


A new annex has been consecrated 
by Bishop R. Heber Gooden of the 
Canal Zone at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Cocoli. 

It includes two bays, a new sac- 
risty and office—the work of devoted 
laymen under the direction of the 
priest-in-charge, the Rev. William W. 
Baldwin. A new porch also has been 
added to the entrance. 

Also dedicated was a new baptist- 
ry, known as the Bruce Memorial 
Baptistry in memory of Bruce Bald- 
win, younger son of the priest-in- 
charge. Bruce died on Jan. 1, 1954. 
Donations from friends and a loan 
from Bishop Gooden made its erect- 
ion possible. 

* At the ceremonies, the bishop also 

blessed a processional cross given 
by Dean and Mrs. Malcolm R. Mac- 
Donald of the Cathedral of St. Luke, 
Ancon, in memory of Bruce. 


University Center in Hokkaido, made possible by Builders for Christ 
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Fabrics 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
59 Barclay St. ° New York 7, N. Y. 


Church Furnishings 


% Altars xe Pews x Organs 

% Bells ¥& Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
HONOLULU 
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Honolulu And Diocesan Status 


EETING of General Convention in Honolulu 

this year is expected to accelerate the pace of 
progress the area has made towards achieving Dio- 
cesan status. As a Diocese it could add much more 
to the life of the Church that it can as a Missionary 
District, for Missionary Districts have notoriously 
little voice in General Conventions or other Church 
affairs. 

A romantic story of royal sponsorship lies back 
of our Church’s establishment in Hawaii. Queen 
Emma, wife of Kamehameha IV, persisted in plead- 
ing for the establishment of an Anglican mission 
until in 1862 the English Church acceded to her 
plea. Her husband translated The Book of Common 
Prayer for his people—almost certainly the only 
royal translator that book has ever had. Together 
they stood behind the establishment of Church 
Schools in the islands, and St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
had its cornerstone laid by the king. 

In 1902 the American Church assumed jurisdict- 
ion, and by the end of 1953, according to The E'pis- 
copal Church Annual, the Missionary District of 
Honolulu had 9,397 communicants—a larger num- 
ber than over thirty of our Dioceses could report. 
Although it stands fifth in its number of baptized 
persons, in all our Church’s extra-continental mis- 
sionary areas it is third in number of communi- 
cants, first in the number of its Church School 
teachers and pupils, and in 1958 its total receipts— 
due in large measure, perhaps, to its flourishing 
schools—amounted to more than those of all other 
extra-continental missionary areas of our Church 
combined. 


Fund Has Grown 

Bishop Kennedy’s jurisdiction embraces all of 
the Territory of Hawaii as well as American Sa- 
moa, Guam, Midway, Wake Island, Okinawa and 
Formosa—an area into which the entire expanse of 
the United States would fit with ease. But the 
strength of his Missionary District is concentrated 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where logically the new 
Diocese would be erected. Almost 8,800 of the Dis- 
trict’s 9,397 communicants reside in the Hawaiian 
Islands, with more than 7,000 of these on the is- 
land of Oahu alone. Oahu itself already exceeds the 
Church’s Constitutional requirement respecting the 
number of resident presbyters and self-supporting 
parishes necessary to Diocesan status. The other 
chief requirement—support of the Episcopate—lies 
within reach, for a Diocesan Endowment Fund has 
been established and has grown to $54,840, while 
provision has been made for regular addition there- 
to. 

“Our missions in Hawaii are entirely self-sup- 
porting,’ writes Bishop Kennedy, “taking care of 


all local expenses, paying their assessments || 
quotas. The only help received from the Natid 
Church is a portion of the missionary’s salay 
Contribution of $90,000 was made by the Natig 
Council in 1953, and except for something less ti} 
$14,000 of this which was spent on District exper 
such as secretaries’ salaries and missionary tr 
it was spent on clergy salaries: $508,000— wall 
80% of all expenses—was locally raised, but 1 
does not include still larger sums secured by 5) 
supporting schools and other institutions. In aq 
tion, the District has undertaken responsibility i 
the purchase and maintenance of its 44 automobif 
and has raised an Episcopal Construction Fund 
$50,000. 


Modest and Cautious 

The Buddhist population of Hawaii is e€ 
mated at 85,000, and with only 15% of the islana 
of Caucasian extraction the Church’s congregatil 
there are made up largely on young Orientals y 
have come into the Church from Buddhism. ” 
Bishop reports that “They are in the lower ine« 
bracket, so that although we have many conve 
and confirmations, and some of the missions 
growing in numbers, the income is not sufficient 
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Hawaiian words on Seal: | 
HE LANAKILA MA KE Kj 
‘Victory through the Cros 


take on the full salary of the priest.’ Here 
Bishop is appropriately modest and cautious, 
perhaps he is over-modest and over-cautious. 
firmations increased from 2453 in the decade 19 
1943 to 5978 in the period 1944-1953, while in 1 
a new record for confirmations in Hawaii was 
at 737. It seems improbable that increases in s' 
numbers will not soon result in fen y missic 
achievement of self-support. 

Diocesan status for Hawaii is not a matter 
Hawaiian concern alone, however. Should pes 
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become a Diocese, our Church’s work in the pre 
District’s distant Pacific islands could hardly 
called “Diocesan missions”; some redistribution} 
the National Council’s Department of mi 
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seem necessary. There might even be re- 
e about admitting Hawaii as a Diocese until 
erritory of Hawaii is admitted as a state. But 
‘se Hawaii, standing at the gateway to the 
t, with its many kindreds and tongues and its 


teath Of A Humanist’’ 


jE time ago we received a small booklet pub- 
whed by the Horizon Press containing what is 
“A Humanist Funeral Service,’ compiled by 
3s Lamont. It is an interesting example of the 
ulties experienced by a sensitive mind which 
sejected any belief in God or a transcendent 
fual reality when it tries to face up to the 
ating fact of death, and to acknowledge at the 
i time its dignity and pathos. 
is composed for the most part of judicious 
ions from the writings of some of our major 
minor poets, with suggestions about suitable 
, ranging from pieces like the Londonderry 
nd ‘Morning’ from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite to 
’s Pavane for a Dead Princess. The result is, 
3 Way, grave and dignified. There is no sug- 
on of any hope for a life beyond death, except 
e sense in which a man may live on as a per- 
ity for a short time in the memory of his 
ds and as a biological genetic agent in his 
ndants. The hopeful elements in the proposed 
ce consist entirely of aspirations for a golden 
-e for the human race as a whole, to which it 
3 to suppose the departed has contributed to 
more or less significant degree. 
e author, in a-brief introduction, suggests that 
sa “tentative version of a funeral service that 
be considered appropriate by modern minds.” 
as endeavored to stress, he tells us, three main 
s: “Man’s kinship with Nature, the naturalness 
ath and the farreaching social inter-relations 
deals of human living.” 
t it is precisely in this assumption, that his 
sed service is in some ways quite appropriate 
that he calls “modern minds”, that Mr. Lamont 
avely mistaken. There is nothing particularly 
rn about his service as such, which utilizes 
wes from even so ancient a worthy as Luc- 
s. If anything, the general flavor of the whole 
iction is that of the serious minded, ethical 
sticism fashionable among the intelligensia in 
ineteenth century. It is important to insist that 
rn and contemporary Christian believers have 
s just as modern and contemporary as hu- 
sts and unbelievers. Both may legitimately 
upon the past, and if this service is any evi- 
» of the humanist mind, both do so with equal 
om. But the Christian is no more encased in 
ast than the intelligent humanist is entirely 
isoned in modernity. 
fact the service is full of emotion, sentiments 
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exemplary progress in race relations, could as a 
Diocese contribute so much more to the life of the 
Church than it can as a Missionary District, we 
hope to see Hawaii admitted as a Diocese soon— 
and the sooner, the better. 


and hopes which are not particularly characteristic 
of the contemporary mind. Thus the most radical 
kind of contemporary humanism, the kind of atheist 
existentialism which we find in French writers like 
Sartre and Camus, is very dubious indeed about 
man’s alleged kinship with nature and quite sure 
that death is the ultimate and tragic frustration 
which the human mind must accept as a fact, but 
to which it cannot reconcile itself in principle with- 
out being guilty of a treason against human exist- 
ence. 

Again Mr. Lamont suggests the use of John Ad- 
dington Symonds’ rather poor and _ pretentious 
poem, “A Loftier Race.” Similar sentiments occur 
in the prose meditation presumably written by Mr. 
Lamont himself. Here the sentiment takes on the 
form, if not of a prayer, at least of a kind of spirit- 
ual aspiration: “May the human race ever flourish, 
ever grow in grace and wisdom and generosity. 
May generation after generation through eternities 
of time come to know the sweetness of living and 
rejoice in the inexhaustible beauties of this uni- 
verse of Nature.” 

But these sentiments are quite unwarranted. We 
are doubtful nowadays about the inevitability of 
even short-term progress and we are almost certain 
that the human race cannot possibly flourish for- 
ever. So far aS we can see when we try to think 
realistically we have to reconcile ourselves not only 
to the inevitable death of each individual person but 
to the final running down of the universe at long 
last and the inevitable death of the human race. Mr. 
Lamont’s service, in fact, clutches in vain at hope. 

Quite frankly we prefer the braver and more 
manly non-religiousness of contemporary French 
writers, such as the two we have already mentioned, 
who spurn all suggestions of hope or consolations 
and would reject with scorn any such attempt as 
this to make humanism sound at least semi-religious 
merely because some particular humanist happens 
to have died. To substitute ‘pie in the future’ for 
what is sometimes mocked and decried as ‘pie in 


’ the sky’ is not really a solution to the non-religious 


humanist’s problem. He would do much better to 
face with courage and resolution the bleakness and 
joylessness of his creed, which really implies that 
we can do no more than keep human life going—of 
course, in a manner as sensitive esthetically, in- 
tellectually, and ethically as possible—for as long 
as we can in this hostile world. From this point of 
view death really is the ultimate frustration, and 
the greater the integrity of the humanist the more 
ready he will be to admit to the fact. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


First of four articles dealing with proposals not yet official 


All over the Anglican Communion we find people 
busily discussing—or even taking positive steps beyond 
discussion—projects for the revision of the many versions 
of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 

The great majority of Anglicans everywhere protest, 
and protest sincerely, that they are proud of their liturgy 
and devoted to it. Indeed, many Anglicans believe that 
the Book of Common Prayer is the central Anglican “rule 
of faith,” and that it constitutes the great link that binds 
together the various provinces of the Anglican Commu- 
nion. And yet at the same time few of them are satisfied 
with it as it stands and most of them want it revised in 
one way or another. 

Our own branch of the Anglican Communion here in 
America is no exception to this rule. For more than a 
year now we have had before us the proposals of the 


Liturgical Reform in the Anglican Communion = 


By J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


N this introductory article, I want to look at the 

problem of prayer book revision as a whole from 
the point of view of the Anglican Communion in gen- 
eral, and also, to a lesser extent, from the special 
point of view of the American Church. 


The Necessity of Prayer Book Revision 


Why is Prayer Book revision necessary? No doubt 
the characteristic defects of the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer in all its various versions are defects 
inherent in its virtues and explicable in terms of its 
history. Nevertheless, so long as they exist it must 
be said that the Book of Common Prayer has not yet 
reached that peak of perfection of which it is capable. 

What are these defects? Clearly, in a short article 
such as this, I must generalize rather than particular- 
ize. In my view the two chief defects in our various 
Books of Common Prayer can be explained in terms 
of the historical situation in which the first English 
Books of Common Prayer were devised and published. 
(A) From the beginning the basic appeal of Angli- 
canism was an appeal to the customs of the primitive 
and undivided Church. Faced with the acute diver- 
gencies between medieval Latin Christianity on the 
one hand and European reformed Christianity on the 
other, the general tendency of the Anglicans was to 
turn back toward that early period in the Church’s 
history which knew nothing of such unhappy divi- 
sions. No doubt many of the Anglican reformers over- 
idealized antiquity, but nevertheless the constant ap- 
peal to the fathers and the institutions of the primitive 
Church was a healthy tendency and one which has 


Liturgical Commission outlining various revisions of the 
American Book of Common Prayer which the Liturgical 
Commissioners think desirable. These reports of the 
Liturgical Commission do not at the moment amount to 
an official proposal for the revision of the Prayer Book. 
On the other hand, it is true that they might conceivably 
at some future date provide a basis for concrete proposals 
to be laid officially before the Church. Hence they are — 
of outstanding importance, and it is vital that we should — 
give them our most careful attention—critical as well as 
appreciative. i 
In the series of articles to which this is an introduction, 4 
we have asked one American and one English liturgical — 
scholar to criticize the Commission’s proposals. In the 
fourth article one of the commissioners, Dr. Massey 
Shepherd, has kindly consented to reply to their criticisms. 


been -characteristic of the Anglican Commun 
throughout most of its history. The difficuty is ~ 
people who are making their appeal to antiquity) 
quire to know a great deal about antiquity. 

Through no fault of their own, the Anglican: 
formers lacked the historical knowledge to make # 
appeal to antiquity with complete accuracy and. 
cess. The indispensable historical knowledge of f 
institutions of primitive Christianity was simply f 
available at the time. Indeed much of it has only "I 
recently become available. Thus we are now in ap! 
tion to carry out the original program of the Aw 
can reformers with much more efficiency and sucil 
than was possible at the time of the reformatio : 
during most of the succeeding centuries. We ow 
to the Anglican reformers to complete their wor} 
the best of our ability and to do for them what ° 
would have done for themselves had they pow 
the requisite knowledge. ; 

Perhaps it will help if I give one illustration. |) 
Massey Shepherd rightly remarked at the Angi! 
Congress in Minneapolis that the Anglican Commui! 
at present employs and tolerates two Euchari 
liturgies. One is a Cranmerian liturgy, which mad 
first appearance in Cranmer’s second version of 
Book of Common Prayer in 1552, survived in a 
fied and enriched form in the English revision 
1559, and 1662, and is still the official liturgy of! 
Church of England to this day. The other is the 
of liturgy which emerged first of all in the seventedl 
century Prayer Book revisions initiated by the 
tish Episcopalians, and is to this day the basis | f 


oe 


an version of our own Book of Common Prayer. 
e two different liturgies presuppose and assume 
(ferent conceptions of the way in which the 
vistic consecration is effected. Cranmer’s prayer 
fecration in 1552 is closely related to some of the 
van liturgies and to the way in which the canon 
jLatin Mass in the Roman Church began to be 
tj and performed in the Middle Ages. We may 
at the implicit theory of consecration here is 
tich makes the recitation of our Lord’s actual 
jat the Last Supper the crucial moment in the 
ion of the Eucharist. If one merely reads the 
anon of the Roman Mass it is not at all clear 
really does center upon the words of institution 
way. But when one sees it performed in the 
al manner, with bells, elevation, genuflections, 
jlights, then an effect is created by the cere- 

which is at least not plainly implied in the 
words of the canon itself. 


Introduction’ 


ind these medieval developments there lies a new 
hee for holy scripture and the purely historical 
it in Christianity which is just as much a feature 
Zious development in the middle ages as it was 
ire of the reformation. Both Cranmer and the 
jans, far from reacting against these medieval 
yments, carried them even further. In Cranmer’s 
Book of 1552 the Prayer of Consecration is 
a brief introduction leading up with almost 
m speed to the recitation of the words of in- 
on. After that the Communion takes place at 
d other elements drawn from the ancient canon 
| instead of preceeding, the communion of the 
In the Liturgy of the Lutheran Church of 
, this liturgical development is carried to the 
logical extreme and the canon is simply the 
of institution immediately followed by the 
Prayer. It is often a great mistake to interpret 
formation as a violent reaction against medieval 
yment. In many important respects it took the 
val developments, on the mistaken assumption 
ney were primitive and scriptural, and carried 
much further than the medieval Church had 
one. 


— OTHER AUTHORS 


Dr. Cyril C. Richardson, author 
»f second article, ‘Prayer Book 
Revision,’ is professor, Church 
History, Union Theological Sem. 
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Bernard J. Wigan, parish priest 
at Kent, England; a lecturer at 
St. Augustine’s College, writes 
on the ‘Commissioners’ Liturgy’ 


In the type of Anglican liturgy descended from the 
Scottish version and exemplified in our own Prayer 
Book we find a marked tendency to follow the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and embrace the doctrine that the 
crucial moment in the Eucharistic liturgy is the invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, that He may descend upon 
the elements of bread and wine that they may become 
for us the Body and Blood of Christ. This theory of 
consecration by invocation is certainly much more 
primitive than the theory of consecration by recita- 
tion of the words of institution, but we now know that 
neither theory can be found in the early Church itself. 


Essentially Thanksgiving 


As the name Eucharist implies—and the attribution 
of this name to the Holy Communion is almost cer- 
tainly Pauline and scriptural—the primitive conse- 
cration prayer is essentially a thanksgiving uttered 
over the bread and wine. There is no reason why our 
consecration prayer should not contain and empha- 
size both the words of institution—which has tremen- 
dous dramatic and scriptural force—and the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost—which has profound theologi- 
cal validity—but the important thing is that the 
central Eucharistic prayer as a whole should be filled 
with a note of profound thanksgiving. “He took bread 
and when He had given thanks, He brake it and gave 
it to them...” In this one sentence the whole struc- 
ture of the Eucharistic action is laid bare. The Euch- 
arist is (1) a taking, (2) a thanksgiving, (3) a break- 
ing of bread, (4) a distribution to the people. It is 
those four things, and in that precise order. It must 
honestly be said that no existing form of the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer really grasps and reproduces 
this basic, primitive and scriptural structure of the 
Eucharist. Revision will continue to be necessary until 
it does. 

(B) All the early forms of the English Book of 
Common Prayer were influenced by the fact that in 
the great majority of English parishes the Book of 
Common Prayer had to be designed for use by a non- 
preaching, non-teaching clergy. Hence a great deal 
of material had to be incorporated in the liturgy 
which properly belongs not to the liturgy at all but to 
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Professor Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr., of C.D.S.P., in the 4th 
article will take the subject 
‘Prayer Book Studies: A Reply’ 


A disappointment in nearly all recent revisions is their fa 


sermons and instructions, given possibly inside the 
context of the liturgy, possibly outside it. This is the 
explanation of the tendency of the Anglican Books of 
Common Prayer constantly to hold up the action of 
the liturgy, and spoil its dramatic effect, by intruding 
passages in which the priest turns around and exhorts 
and edifies the people. 

I am not thinking merely of those long exhortations 
which are fortunately used so rarely nowadays. In 
our present Eucharistic liturgy there are three places 
in which this happens with most unfortunate effect: 
the use of the Ten Commandments, or the Summary 
of the Law, a poor substitute indeed for the nine-fold 
Kyrie; the excellent but certainly misplaced invita- 
tion’ which preceeds the confession; and the so-called 


‘Comfortable Words,’ which are tacked on to the ab- 


solution. Every effort should be made to eliminate 
these elements from the Eucharistic liturgy, not be- 
cause they are unworthy in themselves, but because 
they conceal the active and dramatic character of the 
Eucharistic event. The Eucharist is an action, not a 
meditation, calling for active faith rather than pas- 
sive piety, and it is the business of any Eucharistic 
rite to make the nature of the Eucharist crystal clear. 


Alleged Literary Archaisms 


Another motive for Prayer Book revision which 
seems to me far less important and far less valid is 
the feeling of many people that our present Eucharis- 
tic liturgy contains too many archaic and outmoded 
forms of speech which modern people find it difficult 
to understand. In my view, the extent to which this 
is so is somewhat exaggerated, and in any case people 
who really love the Prayer Book and its worship can 
very easily find out the precise meaning of passages 
which seem difficult. It is a great mistake always to 
speak to people only in language which they can 
readily understand. Such a procedure is not calculated 
to stimulate their curiosity and their desire to learn. 
If we treated babies in that way they would never 
learn their mother tongue. To a very large extent we 
learn simply by being confronted again and again by 
things we do not understand. 

Of course our language has developed considerably 
since the first Books of Common Prayer, and some 
verbal changes here and there may be appropriate and 
necessary. But it must be said that many of the 
changes that have been made in the various revisions 
with the object of removing archaisms have been most 
unfortunate and regretable ones: Thus in many re- 
visions, including our own, the original phrase of the 
English Prayer Book in the act of oblation in which 
we present to the Lord “ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice” has been 
altered by substituting the word living for the word 
lively. 

Now living is not a modern word which is equiva- 
lent in its meaning to an archaic, outmoded word 
lively. Lively, in fact, is a word still in current use 
and the word living was in use at the time the original 
English Book of Common Prayer was composed. The 
two words mean different things. A jellyfish is cer- 
tainly living, but nobody would call it lively. Lively 
suggests a notion of vigor and animation which is en- 


tirely absent from the word living. “Lively” is em- 


phatically the right word in this context and “Tix 
emphatically the wrong one. It would be easy t¢ 
several other examples of alleged modernizatiad 
speech which are in fact no more than a degenera 
but unfortunately we lack the space in which to¢ 


Strategy of Prayer Book Revision 


The usual way of tackling the problem of Pf 
Book revision is to appoint a provincial committ 
liturgiologists who draw up their proposals and\ 
submit them to the constitutional bodies gove 
the province in question, synods, diocesan confere 
general conventions, etc. This means that the 
posals of the liturgical experts, for obvious reasi; 
tiny minority in any branch of the Church, 
finally to come up for judgment before a tribunj 
bishops and representatives of the clergy and} 
who are for the most part almost entirely iz 
of the specialized kind of knowledge which thisi 
ticular responsibility requires. It is as though a ¢! 
of physicists should ask Congress to decide abow 
inadequacy or adequacy of their scientific theorie 
hypotheses. The liturgically instructed minority 
poses, and the liturgically uninstructed majority 
poses. There seems to be something wrong with 
procedure somewhere, but it is difficult to see 
feasible alternative. Nevertheless this conventiona( 
of handling the matter seems to be marked by 
major defects, which I will do no more than bij 
describe. 

1. When the problem of Prayer Book revisi 
studied and organized on this purely provincial | 
there is too little reference to other Churches ov 
Anglican Communion. The tradition of worshiy 
shrined in the Book of Common Prayer is abo 
the link which binds us together in one world 
fellowship. If we get into the habit of making 
and more drastic revisions of the Prayer Book - 
out reference to what is happening elsewhere, we 
find that we are gradually straining the chaini} 
binds us to a point at which it will no longer bet 
to fulfill its unifying function. There is indeed mui} 
be said for the calling together, sometime in the rel 
ably near future, of a Pan-Anglican Liturgical |} 
gress to be attended by all those associated wit 
project of Prayer Book revision in the different 4 
of the Anglican Communion. Many people regret 
fact that the recent Anglican Congress at Minnexs 
did not feel able to endorse such a proposal. | 

2. Too often the phrase “liturgical expert” if 
narrowly defined, and the work of Prayer Boo! 
vision is entrusted almost exclusively to people le\i 
in the history and the varieties of ancient litul 


form. As a result of the liturgical movement in () 
tendom in the last quarter of a century, many }/ 
logians and biblical scholars are begining to ] 
liturgical worship with new eyes and ascribe ¢ 
importance to it. In any case, we have now r 
an understanding of the basic elements of vith 
we find it in the New Testament which is much 
than any known liturgical form. It is therefore} 
that theologians and biblical scholars interest} 
liturgical problems should join with the liturgio hi 

| ) 
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exploratory thinking which must precede any 
» proposals for Prayer Book revision. 

e of the most disappointing features of almost 
t revisions of the Prayer Book is their failure 
at the original Prayer Book undoubtedly was 
) literature. On the whole, it is true to say that 
7 prayers and revisions of old prayers are not 
set side by side with the magnificent liturgical 
which came from the pen of Cranmer and his 
ators, and still constitute the literary heart and 
e of all versions of the Book of Common 


is not altogether surprising. Liturgiologists 
ologians are not necessarily or even usually 
of the English language. When it comes to the 
the precise drafting of their proposals, surely 
ould seek assistance from some of the many 
lished contemporary writers who are devoted 
s of the Anglican Communion. Is it too much 
est that a commission for revising the Prayer 
ould contain one or two poets or writers of fine 
those task should be simply that of watching 
y over the literary form of the new proposals? 
t necessary to mention any names here, but 
distinguished persons—some in England, some 
ica—occur at once to my mind as I write these 
and no doubt many of those who read this 
will find that the same names, and perhaps 
ill occur to them. 


n Most Pressing Need 


turn, in closing, to our own most urgent need 
‘United States. What we need here and now, 
han any revision of the liturgy, however desir- 
ft an enrichment of the liturgy. To enrich the 
iwith a greater variety of liturgical propers, 
's, etc., would be quite possible without any re- 
of the liturgy itself. In parish churches where 
a daily celebration of the Eucharist, as also 
7 colleges, seminaries, etc., it is often necessary, 
igs now stand, to use the same collect, Epistle 
pel every day for a whole week. 
result is somewhat monotonous and spiritually 
ng, particularly during Lent. This evil could 
»died by a revision of our somewhat sparse and 
] calendar and the provision of a considerable 
2 of collects, Epistles and Gospels. Possibly 
prefaces might be added for Advent and Lent 
» whole scheme put before the Church, not as 
antial revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
a separate volume which could be published on 
‘semi-official basis to be authorized for use in 
3 and other places in which it seemed desirable. 
bt there would be many people in many parishes 
stitutions who would not wish to use it, but 
sople will surely be the last to desire to deny 
. to those who feel that they would profit 
ally by using it. 
heart of the proposal would be the revision of 
mdar, for this would involve a decision to honor 
liturgy and worship a large number of post- 
saints. This would imply no departure from 
ary Anglican usage and doctrine, since almost 
other Churches of the Anglican Communion do 
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insert the names of post-biblical saints in their calen- 
dars, and no one has ever accused them of introducing 
any heresy or liturgical novelty on that account. 

From a theological point of view, a new emphasis 
on the calendar, the Church’s roll of honor, would be 
positively healthy. We live in a day of great theological 
recovery, and one of the signs of the times is the new 
emphasis of the Church in its preaching and teaching 
on the importance of the dogma of original sin. Now 
this rediscovery of what has been described as the most 
obviously true of all Christian doctrines, this return to 
a realistic understanding of the nature of man and the 
character of the human predicament, is altogether to 
the good. But an emphasis on the dogma of original 
sin is a little one-sided and misleading if it is not placed 
side by side with an equally renewed and emphatic em- 
phasis on the doctrine of sanctification. 

The dogma of original sin reminds us of the tragic 
and terrible effects of the fall on the lives and char- 
acters of men and women. It makes us vividly aware of 
what the fall has done. But the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion reminds us of the tremendous and wonderful 
things which the Holy Spirit can and does do with 
fallen men and women. The dogma of original sin, in 
other words, will be best and most wholesomely 
preached and emphasized in a Church that honors the 
saints—those striking, dramatic examples of the re- 
ality and possibility of sanctification—by including a 
large collection of their names in its calendar. 

As it stands, our calendar in the United States con- 
veys a quaint suggestion that the process of sanctifi- 
cation ended with the close of the New Testament 
period. What we need is a calendar, and a series of 
secondary but important festivals running right 
through the year, which will keep on reminding the 
faithful that the Holy Spirit has been continuously 
and triumphantly at work throughout the whole his- 
tory of the Church. Such a calendar of saints’ days, 
each with its own liturgical “proper,” plus, I would 
suggest, a special collect, Epistle and Gospel for each 
weekday in Lent, would enrich our spiritual lives 
enormously, and yet involve no change in either doc- 
trine or liturgy. This is something which our liturgical 
commissioners could supply speedily and without any 
great difficulty, and I, at least, for one would be de- 
voutly grateful to them if they did so. Something of 
the kind was, I believe, at one time projected. I would 
add, however, that if it is ever attempted again it is 
quite vital that some first class creative writers should 
be asked to review the new collects. 


(In the second of this series, Dr. Richardson in 
the Feb. 20 issue cites instances where he feels 
proposed petitions—Litany—“offend the ear part- 
ly because they lack poetic cadence, but mostly be- 
cause they put the wrong words and sounds to- 
gether.” Although a good portion of his contribu- 
tion to the series is critical of the “style” of 
language, as against earlier writings, he records 
his views on how revisions would effect Doctrine 
and Structure of services. Interesting reading for 
both priests and laity). 


LAST IN SERIES OF THREE ON . 


SACRED 
PLAYS 


By DOROTHY L.SAYERS 


‘Church has enormous advantage as drama site, 
beside which drawbacks appear almost trivial’ 


HESE considerations lead us to 

a number of controversial ques- 
tions: Supposing that we have de- 
cided upon our program and are 
preparing to produce some Christian 
drama. Are we to regard it as an act 
of worship, as a work of evangeliza- 
tion to the heathen and the unin- 
structed, or as a means of improving 
the general aesthetic and intellectual 
level of the theatre as such? Are we 
to choose actors for their profes- 
sional efficiency or for their Chris- 
tian piety? Are we to aim at doing 
good, or at doing well? Or what? 

Frankly, I think we had better dis- 
miss at once any immediate and con- 
scious effort to improve the stand- 
ards of the commercial theater. That 
may come; but only if we have suc- 
ceeded in our other aims first. One 
can only improve the standards of 
the commercial theater by producing 
better and more interesting and more 
exciting plays, as plays, than those 
which at present hoid the stage. 

No religious feeling, no intellec- 
tual earnestness, no amount of moral 
rectitude, no extraneous arguments 
of any kind will ever succeed in 
making a dull play box-office. Why 
should they? But if Christian dramas 
are good enough in themselves, they 
may graduate from the amateur to 
the professional stage; and there, if 
they are strong enough to pull their 
own weight they may succeed in not 
only establishing themselves, but in 
leavening the whole lump. 

As to the rest: We must distin- 
guish much more resolutely than we 
usually do between the aim of the 
work (finish operis) and the aim of 
the worker (finis operantis). The 
aim of the play itself may very 
properly be worship or edification; 
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and that may also, very properly, 
be the intention of the person or body 
responsible for choosing and putting 
on the play in the first place. But 
once the play has been put into pro- 
duction, the aim of all concerned 
must be simply to produce and act 
the play as well and effectively as 
they possibly can. 

For serving the purpose to which 
the play is addressed, it is (let us 
face it) far more important that the 
actors should be good actors than 
they should be good Christians. It is 
often helpful that the actors should 
be reasonably well instructed— 
merely because they then find it 
easier to understand what they are 
doing and what the play is about. 
There is certainly no objection to 
their being personally devout, so 
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long as they do not allow their per- 


sonal devotion to superimpose itself 


upon the pattern of the work. For ) 
every work of art has its own proper 
Truth, which is a Truth of structure 
and proportion and direction; and 


it will not suffer the mixture of other 
kinds of Truth. 


If it is the intention of a work 


of art to serve God, then it is the | 
business of the workers to serve the > 


work: they must not try, simultane- 
ously, to add a service and intention 
of their own, outside the framework 
of its technique. They must be single- 
minded, and trust the work itself 


to do its job—which it will do, if | 
they make it as a good as they can, | 


If they do not make it as good as it 


can be, it will fail of its effect, and | 


no amount of pious intention will 
make up for that failure. This is 
always a hard thing for the Children 
of light to understand. 

Let us take a different example. 
All work can be dedicated work; but 
it will not serve God or profit man- 
kind unless it is good by its own 
standards. Suppose there is a monk, 
part of whose dedicated life it is to 
keep the accounts of the monastery. 
If while he is making up his ledgers 
he lets his mind wander away into 
meditation and lets errors creep inte 
his arithmetic, he is neither working 
nor contemplating properly—even 
though he may be meditating upon 
the allegorical significance of num- 
bers. And for that reason, a 
professional actor who sets himself 
in all humility to do the best by the 
play in which he is preforming may, 
though he has no religious convic- 
tions of his own, contribute more 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Study groups on Bible seen as basic preparation 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


HIS week we consider a letter 

from a parish priest. It is a ques- 
‘tion about preparing young people 
to teach. 

The work of training young teach- 
ers must begin with discovering their 
attitude to children; in fact to peo- 

} ple in general. Do they think of chil- 
dren as playthings; as good little 
cherubs; as died-in-the-wool sinners 
who must be subdued? Or do they 

- regard them as people, fellow-travel- 
ers on a ‘life-long journey? Some 

» people, both young and old, think 

- religion is taught by dropping facts 

into children’s heads as though they 
were hungry baby birds. Do your 
young people know anything about 
the need of a child for an atmos- 
phere of affection and order in which 
he can come to enjoy his first Church 
experiences ? 


My dear Dora Chaplin 


Not long ago you dealt with a young- 
ster who wanted to teach a class but had 
been made an assistant, to her aunt’s 
great disgust! This year we are using 
some eighth grade girls as assistants 
and observers, to their great delight. 

You spoke of reading that such stu- 
dent teachers might use to help them 
grow by means of what might be called 
“in-service training.” I wonder if you 
would be good enough to send me some 
suggestions for books for our girls. They 
are helping with pre-kindergarten chil- 

dren, first grade, and in classes that 
combine third and fourth grades. 
The Rev. M. 


Dear Mr. M. 

I am sure that there is a great 
deal that can be done to help your 
teenage girls (presumably now aged 
13 to 14 years?) prepare to become 
good teachers. Do you know the 
sympathetic adult who would meet 
with them at least once or twice a 
month? Since they probably have all 
the usual distractions of the crowded 
high school life of today, they need 
someone to help them “keep on the 
tracks,” to guide their reading, and 
listen to their questions. 

It has always seemed to me that 
teachers need to continue to grow 
in four particular ways, all their 
lives: (1) in their own life of wor- 
ship and prayer, (2) in their knowl- 
edge of the Bible and the faith of 
the Church, (3) in their understand- 
ing of human beings at various age 
levels and (4) in “teaching tech- 
niques.”” Each of these four links in 
the chain is. essential. 

(1) Perhaps you could meet with 
them once or twice to find out just 
where they are in their own life of 
worship and prayer. When you pre- 
pared them for confirmation they 
had instruction and they probably 
need some further help, also some 
reading. One or two of the Forward 
Movement booklets, for example, 
Helps to Prayer (20 cents) and Prep- 
aration for Holy Communion by Car- 
roll Simcox (6 cents) would be good 
for study and discussion, and they 
should own something like Prayers 
New and Old (10 cents) or St. Fran- 


cis’ Prayer Book (Seabury Press, 25 
cents). You probably have your own 
favorites. They need to see that they 
need God’s grace for this vital work 
of teaching little children. ; 

(2) I do not know how well your 
young people know their Bibles. 
Ideally, they need a study group, 
using Suzanne de Dietrich’s Discov- 
ering the Bible (Source Publications, 
Nashville, 50 cents) or the Forward 
Movement booklet, How to Read the 
Bible (5 cents). Every teacher should 
have access to Bowie’s Story of the 
Bible ($3.95, Abingdon-Cokesbury), 
reading the stories in that form be- 
fore learning to put them into the 
language of little children. As as- 
sistants they may do very little of this 
type of direct teaching, but unless 
they learn to stock up on this kind of 
knowledge now they will be ill-pre- 
pared when they come to take over a 
class later on. 

(3) The very best book that I know 
for helping them understand chil- 
dren of all ages is These are Your 
Children, by Jenkins, Schacter and 
Bauer ($3.50 Scott, Foresman & Co.). 
Those teaching very young children 
would be helped by When the Two 
Year Old Comes to Church by Hax- 
ton ($1, Graded Press), The Young- 
est Ones (Allen, Seabury Press, 35 
cents) would also be useful. These 
are all written for adults and that 
is why I think they need a leader to 
help interpret sections relating to 
the age of the child they happen 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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THE TRUE FUNCTION 


Christian Church 


‘The ordinary day-to-day life of the average successful local 
parish makes a mockery’ out of ‘saving message of the Gospel’ 


OR a long time I have had an 
uncomfortable feeling that we 
churchmen are working industriously 
away in our churches without asking 
too many critical questions about 


Author Heuss: ‘New Doctrine!’ 


what we are doing or why we are 
doing it. 

This discomfort achieved acute 
proportions when for a period of 
five years I stood outside all parish 
life as director of a national depart- 
ment of Christian education. It is 
amazing how sharp the edge of 
one’s critical powers can become 
when you are looking at work for 
which you are not primarily respon- 
sible. 


THIS ARTICLE IS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF DR. HEUSS’ NEW BOOK ENTITLED “| 
IT IS SEABURY PRESS’ BOOK FOR LENT AND ALSO THE FEBRUARY SELECTION || 
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By JOHN HEUSS 


The conviction grew stronger and 
stronger, as I traveled from one end 
of the American Church to the other, 
that we Christians are not only fail- 
ing to clarify for ourselves what our 
basic religious goals are, but much 
that we take for granted in church 
life is so contrary to those goals that 
it actually prevents God from reach- 
ing men savingly. 

It is, therefore, my thesis that 
the present-day church is judging 
its accomplishments by standards 
which are something less than the 
standards of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It may well be that most of 
those things upon which we usually 
congratulate ourselves—statistical 
increases in membership, erection of 
new church buildings, larger collec- 
tions of money, cleverly contrived 
promotional ventures—as pleasant as 
they are for us to behold in our 
human pride, if viewed as the sole 
ends for which our churches exist, 
are repugnant to Almighty God. 

If this be true, we need to pause 
abruptly amid the mad day-to-day 
business of the average successful 
parish and remember the wisdom 
of the 127th Psalm: “Except the 
Lord build the house, their labour 
is but lost that build it.” 

I believe evidence can be seen 
that the true function of a parish 
church is obscured today by the atti- 
tude most men have toward the 
Church’s proper and constant claim 
that the Christian religion alone can 
save the world. The average Amer- 
ican is not impressed with this claim 
at all. The reason is that he simply 
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cannot imagine the local church inj 
his community in any such heroiq) 
and revolutionary role. Whether wah 
like it or not, the only picture he} 
has in his mind of organized Chris-s 
tianity in action is that of a loéal 
church on Main Street. If what goes 
on there is a sample of how tha 
world is going to be saved, we ca 
hardly blame him if he fails to be 
impressed. 

The saving message of the Gos-+ 
pel does not square with what he 
sees before his eyes. The ordinary 
day-by-day life of the average suc+ 
cessful local parish makes a mockery 
out of its world-influencing revoluw 
tionary claims. 


“Bacept the Lord build the i 
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‘It is customary for all of us to 
ly the blame for public indifference 
/ religion at the door of the secu- 
frism and materialism of our age. 
/is my personal opinion that neither 
| these does us as much harm as 
pes the constant parade of triviali- 
es which the typical church pro- 
ram offers to the public. This pro- 
ram is only rarely related to the 
val issues which are clawing the 
sul of modern man to shreds. This 
rogram speaks with no commanding 
dice to the multitudes perishing for 
ck of certainty. This program gives 
he distinct impression that it is con- 
rned exclusively with its own self- 
reservation. 

What most parishes are habitually 
fing is so prosaic and so little re- 
jted to anything except their own 
jand-to-mouth existence that the 
ublic cannot imagine in what way 

ey can possibly influence the great 
fairs of the world. What the local 
hurch has become makes it impos- 
ible for the average American to 
ake its life-shaking Gospel seriously. 
ts day-to-day triviality is its own 
orst enemy. 

If all of this is true, perhaps it 
yould be well for us to ask, “Where 
ave we gone wrong in our leader- 
hip of the Church?” If I am cor- 
lect in my attempt to understand 
ur situation, we have gone wrong 
recisely along those lines which our 
ative talents as Americans would 
aost strongly tempt us to go. The 
5cal church in America is a remark- 
‘CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Letter FROM OXFORD 


House-Church: 


Visual Aid 


Children watch preparation for Holy Communion 


By MALCOLM BOYD Part II 


6 E DO not presume to come to 
this thy Table, O merciful 
WOrdie t a 

The Rev. E. W. Southcott, vicar 
of St. Wilfrid’s in Halton, Leeds... 
in the industrial sector of England 
. . . has noted the deeper meaning 
which he has come to experience in 
saying these words in 
the service of Holy 
Communion, when he is 
celebrating, instead of 
at the altar in the 
parish church, at a 
kitchen table converted 
into an altar in a house- 
church in his parish. 

Fr. Southcott’s pro- 
gression of thought and 
action, which has led to 
the establishment of 
the house-church in St. 
Wilfrid’s parish, can be 
discerned even in the 
pages of the book he 
wrote several years 
ago, offering construc- 
tive thinking on Baptism, and en- 
titled ““Receive This Child.’”’ He wrote 
in that book: 

“The baptized Christian is to go 
forth into the world to serve God 
faithfully still as a member of the 
Church; therefore to separate crea- 
tion from recreation, Sunday from 
Monday, Christianity from econom- 
ics and politics is to seperate that 
which God means to be joined to- 
gether, for remember always that 
Baptism doth represent to us our 
Christian profession’ and that pro- 
fession is something which involves 
us directly in the things of this world 
and the things of the next world.” 

More recently, Fr. Southcott has 
written another book, one of consid- 
erably greater length, dealing with 
the house-church development in St. 
Wilfrid’s parish and with its back- 
ground and implications. In the new 
book, which it has been my privilege 
to study in manuscript form during 
a visit to Halton .. . and to quote di- 
rectly in two articles about the parish 


Malcolm Boyd 


... he writes: “I believe there is a 
movement of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church ...a movement which will do 
for Baptism what in a measure has 
been done for Communion... .” 

Seventy percent of the babies born 
in England are baptized at Church 
of England fonts. Less than one per- 
cent of this group be- 
come regular communi- 
cants. 

In the past few years, 
in Halton, Fr. Southcott 
states that “two partic- 
ular theological pres- 
sures have been brought 
together, one connect- 
ing Baptism and Com- 
munion, and the other 
connecting parish Com- 
munion with the parish 
community. We have 
seen that Baptism for 
the many and Com- 
munion for the few is 
a contradiction in 
terms. It would have 
made nonsense to St. Paul. So we 
have tried to make Baptism a great 
public occasion, four times a year.” 

Each quarter, either before or 
after public Baptism, there are house 
celebrations of Holy Communion in 
as many as possible of the houses of 
those who have their babies baptized. 
Prior to the quarterly services, par- 
ents are invited to attend the parish 
church to hear the ‘banns’ of Bap- 
tism of their children. 

The house-church, which has been 
gradually developing and taking form 
in Halton, is seen by the vicar as the 
answer to prayers said over the past 
ten years by the parish church for 
the parish ... street by street. 

A special use of the house-church 
has been found for children. The Holy 
Communion vessels, the wine and 
wafers are brought from the parish 
church. First the table in the house 
is laid for tea; then the children are 
shown how one would ‘lay the table’ 
for the Lord’s Supper. “Here is the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Dream Literature’ 


Two novels by Scottish clergyman in one volume 


By EDMUND FULLER 


| ex THE hands of a master there is 
no greater medium for the explora- 
tion of reality than that of the myth- 
ological and the fantastic. Since this 
is relatively true on any level, it would 
be supremely true on the supreme 
level —that in which the artist 
searches for the truths of man’s life 
in his relation to God and the mys- 
teries of God. 

Two novels by George Macdonald, 
Scottish clergyman and mystic, are 
fine examples of the use of “dream 
literature” in religious quest. They 
have been out of print and are now 
happily made available, in one volume, 
in a handsome edition. 


> The Visionary Novels of George 
Macdonald. Ed. by Anne Fremantle. 
Introd. by W. H. Auden. Noonday 
Press. 434 pp. $5.00. 


C. S. Lewis has written; ‘Most 
myths were made in prehistoric times, 
and, I suppose, not consciously made 
_ by individuals at all. But every now 
and then there occurs in the modern 
world a genius—a Kafka or a Nova- 
lis—who can make such a story. Mac- 
donald is the greatest genius of this 
kind whom I know.” 

I scarcely feel the need to rush in 
and pile encomiums on top of that. 
These two stories are said to have 
influenced Lewis in his own religious 
experience, as well as in the modes of 
his own fantastic novels. Also some 
of you may know Macdonald through 
his two superb children’s books, The 
Princess and the Goblins and The 
Princess and Curdie (Dutton). 

The novels of Macdonald are Lilith 
and Phantastes. Lilith recounts the 
adventures of a Mr. Vane, who stum- 
bles through a portal into a world of 
many dimensions. In his comings and 
goings he is beset by horrible mon- 
sters but also guided and saved at 
times by wise and benevolent counsel- 
lors. He commits terrible errors 
through failing to heed advice, and 
learns to face with longing and fear- 
lessness the necessity of a long, pur- 
gational sleep. 

In Phantastes, a man named Ano- 
dos (which means “ a way up’’), wan- 
ders into Fairyland, where he en- 
counters ogres and witches and also 
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people of noble character. His adven- 
tures, too, are related*to failures of 
wisdom, the forgetting of advice. He 
is forced to free himself of a terrible 
shadow, to learn how to love without 
demanding return, and to surrender 
himself. 

In both books the fabulously rich 
structure of adventure, which is ab- 
sorbing as sheer narrative and fasci- 
nating for its universal dream au- 
thenticity, also is a well-integrated 
structure of Christian allegory and 
symbolism. 

Lilith is a little the stronger of the 
two, though both are austere in tone. 
W.H. Auden, in his interesting intro- 
duction, remarks that “Lilith is a 
surprisingly tough book. Bulika, its 
civitas terrenae, where all human be- 
ings are born, is a nightmare of sus- 
picion, greed, sterility and cruelty 
and, if in Mr. Vane’s dream it is cap- 
tured by the innocent, it is only in 
his dream; the reader is not left with 
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the impression that Bulika has ceased 
to exist for others.” 

A notable quality of Macdonald’s 
work is his quotability, which could 
readily tempt me farther than I can 
go. But I offer a few lines, in spite 
of their inevitable loss out of context. 

“, . the business of the universe 
is to make such a fool of you that 
you will know yourself for one, and 
so begin to be wise.” 

“Sleep is to find a thing ever to be 
earned; it must be given and accepted, 
for it is a necessity.” 


“What a hell of horror... to wan- 


der alone, a bare existence never 
ing out of itself, never widening 
life in another life, but, bound wit 
the cords of its poor peculiaritie 
lying an eternal prisoner in the dun- 
geon of its own being.” } 
“T learned that he that will be 
hero will barely be a man; but het 
will be nothing but a doer of work is 
sure of his manhood.” f 
“Only good where evil was, is evil | 
dead. An evil thing must live with] 
its evil until it chooses to be good. || 
That alone is the slaying of evil.” — 
. it is by loving, and not by 

being loved, that one can come near t 
the soul of another.” 
There is rich fare in these visionary 
novels. I commend them to you. 


> The Septuagint Bible. Translated | 
by Charles Thompson. Ed. by C. A. |. 
Muses. Falcon’s Wing Press. 1426 Pp. | 
$6.50. 


It is fifty years since there has § 
been a new edition of the Septuagint 
in English. Charles Thompson, its 
first and best translator (I believe 
there is only one other, a British one 
done shortly after and considered less ¥ 
good), was an interesting man. He } 
was Secretary of the Continental |] 
Congress for its entire duration, and 
of the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution. Washington honored him | 
highly, Jefferson and Franklin were 
among his intimates. When he re +; 
signed from his services to the na- 4 
tion it was to spend the next twenty | 
years in this translation, for which j 
his equipment was that of a recog- 
nized Greek scholar of the first rank. | 


Dr. Muses and his associates, in 
editing the present version, have pre- 4 
served Thompson’s text faithfully ex- 4 
cept for relatively minor corrections 4 
and additions, in the light of later 
scholarship. Also they have conven- 4 
iently rigged its editorial mechanics, | 
making all alterations known, and |) 
keying verse numbers in terms of the 
Revised Version as clearly and ex- | 
tensively as possible, for the sake of i 
cross reference. i 

I am presuming that in these col- } 
umns, for review purposes, it is not {} 
needful to go into a discussion of what |} 
this Greek Old Testament is, beyond |} 
the fact that is is acknowledged as! 
the oldest complete text of the Old! 
Testament. It is the Septuagint that {] 
is quoted in the New Testament cita- - 
tions of Old Testament writings. The ! 
present edition has helpful explana-} 
tory material in its Introduction for 
the lay reader unfamiliar with the} 
background of the Septuagint. All|! 
the same, I would further recommend | 
to such readers recourse to The Holy | 
Scriptures, in the Church’s Teaching » 
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bw Our Bible Came To Us (Ox- 
rd), which latter has a splendid 
fapter on the origins of the Greek 
Id Testament. 
1So armed, I\think you will find 
jading the Septuagint to be an ab- 
bing experience. This edition is 
Ighly readable in its typography 
$d editorial arrangements. You will 
id the textual differences quite 
arked, in comparative reading. 

he name Septuagint, meaning 
fventy, is related to a pleasing tradi- 
m of the Alexandrian Jews that 
hen the task was commissioned it 
fis executed by seventy-two scholars, 
seventy-two days, each working 
dependently, and that when they 
st to compare their texts, they did 


At any event, this Greek Bible, 
anslated partly to gratify an Egyp- 
in king’s respectful interest in the 
ly writings of the Jews, and which 
rved the Helenized Jews of the 
laspora, then became the Old Testa- 
ant of the early Christian Church 
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and remained the dominant text un- 
til St. Jerome translated the whole 
into Latin, in the Vulgate. Now it is 
available readily to all of us, and it 
is worth reading. 


> Commentary on the Epistles of 
James and John. By Alexander Ross. 
Eerdmans. 249 pp. $3.50. 


Newest volume in The New Inter- 
national Commentary on the New 
Testament. Conservative theology and 
Biblical scholarship. The author is 
former professor of New Testament 
of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh. 


> Robert Estienne; Royal Printer. 
By Elizabeth Armstrong. Cambridge 
University Press. 310 pp. $10.00. 


A distinguished book, though high- 
ly specialized in its interest. Estienne 
was one of the finest early 16th- 
century printers, distinguished for 
his use of Garamond Greek types and 
other typographical work. Printer to 
the King of France, he published 
notable editions of the Bible. Going 
to Geneva, where he died, he became 
a Protestant and official printer to 
Calvin. Miss Armstrong’s book is 
scholarly, typographically beautiful 
as befits it, and contains many hand- 
some plates of Estienne’s work. END 
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Life in Christ 
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visual aid, please God, many of them 
will never forget.’ Another use of the 
house-churech is for Confirmation 
classes; house celebrations are seen 
as visual aids both of the service and 
of the communicant fellowship. Cele- 
brations are also held in homes of 
families which will shortly be taking 
part in a marriage ceremony; and in 
houses of persons who were married 
in the Church but who are lapsed 
communicants. In the house celebra- 
tions, only those who have been con- 
firmed receive the Sacrament. 

During the several days I spent in 
Halton, meeting with the vicar and 
with his associates, the Rev. Ellis 
Slack and the Rev. John Davies, talk- 
ing with members of the congregation 
(I was a guest in one of the parish 
homes) and attending services both 
in the parish church and in houses in 
the parish, I noticed the leading part 
laymen are expected to take in the 
life of St. Wilfrid’s. 

The parish is being trained to be 
a mission station and it is seen that 
the leaders of the house-church must 
be found amongst the lay-people. 
Learn by Doing 

“They will need to meet together 
to pray and to report to each other 
and to discuss the common strategy,” 
Fr. Southcott explains. “They too will 
rehearse what great things God has 
done and rehearse what great things 
God has still to do in their midst. The 
leaders meeting, and the parish team, 
will be an indispensable part of the 
building up of the Church as an Apos- 
tolate. People will learn to lead by 
leading. People will learn to pray by 
praying. People will learn to visit by 
visiting. People will learn to search 
the Scriptures by searching them to- 
gether. Thus the house-church will be 
built up.” 

The cellular structure of each 
parish, reflecting exactly the cellular 
structure of each diocese, is some- 
thing that has been grievously lost 
in the modern Church, Fr. Southcott 
asserts. He cites each colony of New 
Testament Christianity as being 
“honeycombed with smaller units.” 
He stresses the necessity of seeing 
the parish as an organic whole in- 
stead of in terms of collections of in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

As a further explanation, he 
writes: “We have a wholly wrong, or 
unbiblical, idea of the house-church 
if we define it as something which is 
a halfway stage to the parish church. 
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HOUSE-CHURCH: VISUAL AID 


‘Attendance at all services in church is most unusually high’ 


Rather, it is-a vital cell within the 
Body itself, which should be reflect- 
ing in microcosm the whole life and 
activity of the community of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The interdenominational house- 
church is the third type of house- 
church (the others being the inten- 
sive and extensive, which were dis- 
cussed in the first of my two articles 
on this subject). 

Fr. Southcott states, in his new and 
as yet unpublished book, the basis of 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


st 

for the — time 

in the history of 

any magazine — 

serving the 
Episcopal 
Church 


Episcopal Churchnews, seeking to aug- 
ment its service to the Church, will reg- 
ularly devote a significant portion of its 


feature article space to . 


Subjects under study 
in the 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary 


Working with officials who develop that 
Auxiliary program, our editors have ar- 
ranged a series of tie-in topics, to begin 
in an early issue, dealing with BIBLE 
STUDY, INDIA, REFUGEES, and THE 
CHURCH’S MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


Watch for these 
articles in 
EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS 
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his ecumenical action: .. We ar 
one: not because ‘we’re all heading fo ‘ 
the same place,’ not because ‘we alt 
believe the same thing really,’ not be 
cause it would save money and heii 
our evangelism if we were one. Noq 
we are one simply and solely becausej 
God has made us one and Jesus is} 
gathering all men unto Himself: He 
made the Church, not us: whether we 
like it or not He is attracting men t 
Himself and giving them His fellows 
ship. and there is only one of Him,’ 

In the parish of St. Wilfrid’s (com 
prising approximately 15,000 peoplelf 
including Halton Moor Estate, a slunj 
clearance area including some a 
there is a Methodist and a Congregaié 
tional Church. The interdenomina| 
tional house-church functions primar}f 
ily in regard to discussions and, from 
time to time, in observance of one an. 
other’s services. A co-ordinated anc 
special effort in ecumenical terms 
takes place during Unity Week. Othex 
nearby churches, though outside thé 
parish, are Roman Catholic and Bap4 
tist. 

“We cannot build up the Church 
inside or outside the church building 


other places of worship from whick 
we are separated, who gather peopl 
for worship, who organize their life 
and witness quite apart from eacid 
other,” Fr. Southcott writes. ‘I bey 
lieve we cannot go on doing this with 


challenged all of us when he said thad 
we must do together everything ex} 
cept those things which we mus! 
according to conscience do separately' 
This approach to the scandal of ou 
unhappy divisions is unknown in thi 
ordinary parish ...I believe that aij 
the house level we are next-door td 
the Ecumenical conversation.” 

The St. Wilfrid’s story is not ¢| 
simple one to tell. To emphasize thé} 
house-church over the parish church 
is to distort the true picture of whai 
is happening there. Despite the house} 
church activities and the many del} 
mands thereby made upon member 
of the congregation, attendanee at al 
services held in the parish church i|| 
most unusually high. | 

The main service of worship, th’ 
Parish Communion at 9:30 on Sunday 
mornings, is a thrilling translatiom| 
into action of what Abbe Michonnea¥ 
asked for, in his Revolution in a Cit! 
Parish: “Let each parish strive t| 
make its liturgy splendid and full o} 
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saning.”’ The stress on the Offertory 
jd its significance . . . which Dom 
egory Dix called for ... is realized 


2 to the altar the alms and the wine 
\d wafers, or pieces of bread, em- 
jasizes the Offertory. The congrega- 
on. stands up for the Sursum Corda. 
] the congregation joins in the Col- 
*t for Purity, the Prayer of Humble 
cess and the Prayer of Oblation. 
“We have certainly found that the 
fayer of Consecration is the climax 
| the service, and the Prayer of Ob- 
ion said together is the very 
bnderful response to what God so 
Dnderfully does for us in this Holy 
tcrifice,” Fr. Southcott writes. “And 
fis we realize most individually and 
trsonally in the general Commun- 
‘a; yet here above all we are most 
jgether, for here, openly and sacra- 
entally, we, God and His people, 
ake our Communion in the only 
lid sense of that phrase. . .” 

e Spurs Them On 

On the Sundays preceding the Con- 
mation week-ends, the chairs in the 
ole of the front of the parish 
yurch are moved to one side and four 
s are placed against the chancel 
ep facing West. The nave altar is 
aced near the font, right in the 
idst of the congregation. The Com- 
union rails are placed completely 
und the altar and the priest cele- 
ates in the midst of the people. This 
rrangement is used, too, at the great 
2ek-day festivals. 

Fr. Southcott’s congregation is fol- 
ying him well; they become a bit 
ved (as they told me over tea, over 
spper, over luncheon, over break- 
st) but he spurs them on, and they 
e grateful. They lose sight, for a 
oment, of the vision of where they 
e heading in their parish; and they 
ary frankly remind him that he is 
ay out in front, while they are bog- 
ing down in the ranks. And then 
iey all come together and close ranks 
ice again, and move forward. 

J will conclude my article with two 
* my favorite quotations from his 
90k which, upon publication, will 
ake such a telling impact upon par- 
hes and congregations, clergy and 
ymen, theologians and seminarians, 
ad, indeed, upon many who need this 
imulus and imagination and enthus- 
sm coupled with the report of actual 
cperiments undertaken and of their 
sults, by the grace of God. 

“One of the judges of Joan of Arc’s 
ial said, ‘Why must Christ be cru- 
fied in every generation because of 
an’s lack of imagination?’” Fr. 
puthcott writes. “If parishes were 
‘epared to use imagination .. . if 
irishes were prepared to take risks 
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. if parishes were prepared to step 
outside what has always been done, 
to bring the Church to the people 
more and more, the Christian Gospel 
would get alongside people where they 
are. No amount of special services, 
special conventions and missions, etc., 
will bring home to the bulk of our peo- 
ple the meaning and challenge of the 
Church; but in the domestic situation 
in the surroundings of the home, the 
Church can be built, the Church can 
be renewed, the Church may become 
real to the lapsed baptized, and real 
again to the lapsed communicant.”’ 

In the conclusion of the manuscript 
of his book, Fr. Southcott states, 
using the Bible for illustrations, the 
relationship between then and now, 
our involvement in the whole mighty 
stream of Church history and Church 
mission, owr kinship to the men who, 
before us, have been called out to be 
the redeemed and redeeming com- 
munity. And then he sums up: 

“We believe that in Halton as well 
as all over our country and all over 
our world the Holy Spirit is writing 
his Acts of the Apostles. We believe 
that we can see the working of the 
ministry of reconciliation, which is 
our ministry; we believe that we can 
see the work of God gathering His 
people into one with Him, which is 
our work; we believe that we can see 
the Holy Spirit taking the things of 
Christ and showing them unto ws, 
showing to us in action the eternal 
truths to which the Church must bear 
her living and vital witness: owr 
truth, our witness, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” 


(This is the second of two arti- 
cles on this subject by Mr. Boyd). 


THE TEEN-AGER 
LEARNS TO TEACH 


There is a tendency 
to be sentimental 


about children 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

to be teaching. These Are Your Chil- 
dren is so attractively and well illus- 
trated that even teen-agers would get 
much help from it. 

I am sure that it is essential 
to help them to understand some- 
thing of what it feels like to be a 
child. There is a common tendency to 
be sentimental about children, as 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Religious education directors, deaconesses, semi- 
nary students, Christian college instructors, ete. 
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hospital, accident and life insurance. No salesmen 
will call Write for free bulletin. Since 1900. 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Content: Nine Courses. Based 
on the Prayer Book 
Method: Workbook, 33 les- 
sons, handwork. 
Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 
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CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 
Teachers manuals | to IIl__.ea 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ea. 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 
New York 21,N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
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quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


j Samuel Colliss 


: 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 
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Easy to sell! send profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HAND WEAVING 


Course Materials 


Book 
Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 
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Wise Handling 


Clergy action on ‘condemned’ film seen as guide 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


HE ministers of a small New 

England town faced a problem 
recently, when a local theater ad- 
vertised a coming Swedish film, ‘‘One 
Summer of Happiness,” which the 
Roman Catholic Legion of Decency 
had condemned. 

The previews of the picture played 
it up as “sexy”: “the film that made 
even the French blush.” The pre- 
views showed the very three scenes 
—including one of partial nudity— 
which might justify such a claim. 
Roman Catholics circulated petitions 
against the film, and were disciplined 
to shun it; a Roman priest denounced 
the theater manager (a Protestant 
layman) as a “Judas” selling Christ 
for thirty pieces of silver. 

Newspapers in the area featured 
stories about the “clergy”? condemn- 
ing this movie, implying that Prot- 
estant and Catholic alike had at- 
tacked it. The clergymen who were 
not Roman Catholics decided, then, 
that they needed to look into this 
Situation. Their wise handling of it 
might be a guide to others. 

Both Sides Necessary 

First, on the fair assumption that 
the theater manager might have 
something to say on his side, they 
talked to him. It is probably too 
easy for those of us who have no 
financial stake, no day-to-day con- 
frontation of the problems, to con- 
demn the output of the entertainment 
centers. At least we should find out 
what those whose daily jobs are 
involved have to say. We will then 
hear plaintive and thought-provoking 
remarks like this one, from a the- 
ater manager at another little New 
England town, when he was show- 
ing the excellent film we discussed 
in the Christmas issue, “The Holly 
and the Ivy”: “I would rather have 
_ a ten-year-old Abbott and Costello 
picture than this clinker.’ A look 
at the mere handful in the theater 
showed why. David Reisman men- 
tions a small town theater owner 
who, every so often, shows a really 
good picture and takes the loss, to 
keep his self-respect and give him- 
self something to see. And we reg- 
ularly hear the complaint that those 
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guardians of culture and morals who 
are quick to condemn the popular 
arts in sweeping terms, don’t follow 
enough to make discriminating judg- 
ments, and patronize what is good. 
So the ministers in this case did 
talk to the theater manager. He 
said that the film was a good one— 
it had won the Cannes International 
Film Festival grand prize; that he 
had been trying to increase the num- 
ber of good “art” films which the 
theater showed, and that this was 
one of them; and that the previews, 
arranged by someone else and sent 
out to him, were the only ones he had. 
Next, the ministers and the the- 
ater manager arranged a_ special 
showing of the film for the clergy, 


PINCH-HITTER 


While Mr. Miller concen- 


trates on complying with a 
book publisher’s request to 
finish a thesis, his column will 
be written by guest reviewers 


. under his direction. The 
first pinch-hitter will be Van 
A. Harvey, teacher of religion 
at Princeton, who (in the Feb. 
20 issue) reviews Bing Cros- 
by’s “The Country Girl.” 


on the sound assumption that the 
picture should not be condemned 
sight unseen. The Roman Catholic 
priests did not attend the showing, 
and continued to oppose the film. 
The other clergymen, who did see 
it, found it to be a “fine and sensi- 
tive” picture. 

But public officials soon visited 
the theater owner, and told him to 
cut the one section with partial 
nudity in it, which he did. During 
the showing of the film he displayed 
a sign saying that the scene had 
been cut “to please the public.” 

Meanwhile the group of ministers 
who had seen the picture uncut, drew 
up a statement of their appraisal. 
They visited the Catholic priest, and 
discussed it with him; he insisted 
that, whatever the context or mean- 
ing in the film, any display of the 
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human body made the film 
moral.” 

The ministers then issued their 
statement to the press; unfortunate- 


ly, it did not receive quite the same : 
play as had the earlier story. But | 
it did make public another point of 


view. The statement said: 


First, that the previews advel 


tising the picture were in poor taste, 
superficial and dishonest to the film, 


making a false and questionable 


sexual appeal. The ministers thus 
carefully distinguished the advertis- 
ing and previews from the film itself, 
and condemned the former whole- 
heartedly. This is often necessary 
for, as a one-time director of pub- 
licity at a major studio says he was 


told, no matter what the film, there | 


are only two things that are featured 


in the ads, sex and violence. The | 
unfortunate contrast between the ad- | 
vertising and the actual substance of | 
the film is often greatest with the 


good foreign pictures, which are 
falsely sold as “sexy” in America. 
The great Italian film, ‘Open City,” 
for example, was billed around the 
country, with a phrase, out of con- 
text from Life magazine’s review, 
referring only to a very minor aspect 
of the film, “sexiness Hollywood 
never dreamed of.” 

Second, the ministers said of the 


film itself, that it was not at all | 
“immoral,” but an outstanding and 


sensitive film, well-made and well 
worth seeing, with a real moral prob- 
lem at its heart. It had in it, they 
said, no such tawdry sex appeal as 
appears uncondemned in, for ex- 
ample, such a film as “Salome.” Thus 
the ministers rested the moral judg- 
ment of the film; not on one inci- 
dental scene, but on the intent and 
meaning of the whole. 
Restriction of Audiences 

Third, they recommended that the 
film be restricted to adults, since it 
was obviously a sensitive theme 
which required some maturity to 
appreciate. Thus they pressed the 
solution which many have suggested, 
the real restriction of audiences, 
to solve the problem of freedom, 
quality and morality in the movies. 
Movies made for children, and made. 
only to be “wholesome,” will not be 
satisfying adult fare; it is at least 
as important that our communica- 
tion not be banal as that it not be 
“immoral” in the narrow sense. 

The film was held over four extra 


days. And what was its theme? It _ 


was about young love, and the rigid, 
insensitive moralism of a clergyman! 
It was too bad that the film didn’t 
show that there is another kind of 
clergyman, too. END 
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i | Seeking An Answer? 


| Do you wonder what the Church thinks 
® about things and where you fit in the pic- 
| ture? Dora Chaplin can help you. Write her, 
| c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 110 N. Adams 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


hough they were little angels, or else 
vo treat them as young adults. 

(4) The vexed question of “teach- 
ng techniques” will continue to 
rouble our generation and I am sure 
many others to follow. If the sym- 
athetic leader will help the young 
deople to study a chapter at a time, 
they would be helped by You Can 
each, Berkeley, and You Can Do It, 

oth published by Judson Press at 
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‘to the devotional effect of the whole 
than a devout amateur who is think- 
‘ing all the time of the improvements 
he is making in his own soul, or the 
influence of his performance upon 
the audience. 

If the actor wishes to dedicate 
his performance to God, let him by 
lall means do so in his morning 
prayers—and then forget about it 
‘and get on with the job. He need 
not be always reminding God of his 
intentions. The same remarks apply 
equally, of course, to the producer 
-—as also to the author in the first 
place, and likewise to the audience. 
A devout audience will do best by 
first offering its intentions to God, 
and then composing itself to watch 
and listen with single-minded atten- 
tion to whatever the actors have to 
show it. 

It is often asked whether the tech- 
nical ability of the trained actor or 
the earnest intention of the unsophis- 
ticated amateur produces the more 
moving and edifying performance. 
Let me say in passing that nobody 
has any right to suppose that the 
trained professional actor is not a 
devout and intelligent Christian. 
Very often he can give cards and 
spades to the most pious amateur; 
I know many actors who are excel- 
lent Catholics, both Roman and An- 
glican, and whose private conduct 
and morals are above reproach. 

But, apart from that, there is often 
a confusion of mind about the simple 
and unsophisticated amateur. Really 
simple and unsophisticated people 
are as a rule quite simply anxious 
to become “sophisticated,” and to 
achieve as much technical perfection 
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SACRED PLAYS 


Select professional producer who knows his job 


the nominal fee of sixty cents each. 
Books are expensive. If certain 
organizations in the parish who like 
to raise money can be interested 
in the need for a Teachers’ and 
Parents’ library, there would be 
funds for these essential tools. 
Could that little group of girls 
be the beginning of a “Young Teach- 
ers’ Guild’? If you can help them to 
see that while neither they nor we 
have reached the end of the journey, 
we-must be traveling in the right 
direction if we are going to be able 
to help set the feet of little children 
on the road to God. A group thus 
directed could be the nucleus of a 
band of fine teachers for the years 
to come. END 


as they can. They do not cultivate 
simplicity for its own sake—that is 
the fad of extremely sophisticated 
people. 

Coming down to the purely prac- 
tical side of things: I should myself 
always advise a professional pro- 
ducer who knows his job. I should 
avoid one who had violently anti- 
Christian opinions, or deeply-rooted 
convictions of any kind which run 
directly counter to the text of the 
play. He will find it almost im- 
possible to keep those opinions from 
intruding themselves into his pro- 
duction and upsetting the balance 
of the play. If, for example, he 
is obstinately opposed to the idea 
of a divine Jesus, then, if he is pro- 
ducing a Mystery, he will always be 
overemphasizing the human element, 
sentimentalizing the devotion of 
Mary Magdalen, for instance, play- 
ing down judgment in favor of 
mercy, and so forth. But so long as 
nothing in him opposes the intention 
of the text, then what is necessary 
is not so much intellectual assent as 
imaginative assent to the doctrine, 
combined with professional compe- 
tence, and the knack of handling 
his actors with firmness and kind- 
ness. 

If the production is a big and 
exacting one, I advise the admix- 
ture of a few professionals, if ob- 
tainable, to stiffen the performance 
and give the amateurs confidence 
and a good standard to work to. 
The same considerations apply to 
the choice of an actor as to the choice 
of a producer. An atheistical actor 
will not make a good angel or a good 
St. John—not because his convictions 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


ALTAR SCARFS 


Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 
Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Cand!e- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 857, Scranton 2, Pa. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rey. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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EELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instrue- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Communion Care 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 


Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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# SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS #5 
s; 2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. i 


THE CHURCH REGISTER 


ARDSLEY, PA. 


Maintains an active file of clergy and lay 
church workers who might consider new 
work, or who would be interested in vacation, 
supply, locum tenens, or temporary_ ex- 
changes. Maximum fee four dollars. Indi- 
viduals may register or vacancies secure 
names by writing 


The Church Register, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, III. , 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THEE FORMAN $$ scxoois 
Ea FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
| of | Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


é 
Apply: Director of Nursing 
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CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
arm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year termina) and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 


dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of i 
living. All sports. Indoor Boeu gym. Write for Satalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
Program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


St. Peter’s School Boys, grades 7-12, College 


: preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities, Small 
Classes, Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. Tovacre 


Frank E, Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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matter in themselves, but because 
they will make his performance cold. 

Finally, let us consider where and 
how sacred drama ought to be staged. 
The choice as to place is—the church 
itself, the amateur theater or public 
hall, if available, and the commercial 
stage. For reasons I have already 
mentioned, we need not waste words 
on discussing the commercial stage. 
It is very difficult to get any play 
accepted by a management. If a re- 
ligious drama is to get there for its 
first performance, it will be for the 
most part “by guess and by God’— 


MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


VOCATION 


The business 
man and the la- 
borer agreed 
that many of the 
clergy are griey- 
ously underpaid. 
But both were 
roused to a flam- 
ing indignation 
by the sugges- - 
tion that better men might be 
brought into the priesthood by the 
offer of higher salaries. Both, as the 
fruit of their knowledge of men, were 
aware that the Devil is never more 
successful than when he tempts us to 
undertake spiritual services for ma- 
terial ends. To be sure, at least one 
of the Apostles may have followed 
our Lord with the mistaken idea that 
“the takings” might be good .. . but 
he “went to his own place.” 


unless the playwright has already 
made a great reputation in other 
spheres or by other means. The 
Church cannot at the moment hope 
to command a hearing in the open 
theatrical market; and if she gets 
one, the production will not present 
any problems that do not present 
themselves equally under amateur 
conditions. 

For most Christian groups, the 
alternatives are: the Church, or the 
public hall, with or without a regular 
theatrical fit-up. 

To the Church, there are many 
and formidable objections. The 
acoustics are usually bad and the 
line-of-sight worse. The seating is 
often exquisitely uncomfortable. 
There is apt to be no good dressing- 
room accommodation, and no sani- 
tation. The placing of light-batteries 
and equipment is usually awkward. 
To erect a solid and usable stage it 
is necessary as a rule either to ob- 


‘* 


uz 
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struct the High Altar, or to buil 
at the West End and turn all the 
seating backwards and forwards be- 
fore and after every performance 
unless the seating is pews, in which 
case you have no alternative to play- 
ing at the East End. 
Moreover, there is the eternal) 
trouble about whether the use of 
the church for drama is going to@ 
interfere with the orderly conduct of 
the services. The devout complain 
that the place looks a mess, that 
their worship is disturbed by re- 
hearsals and their meditation 


y, 
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By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


There can be no doubting of the 
fact that, when vocation to the Sacred 
Ministry is real, the call of God will 
be answered come what may. The 
man KNOWS that the priesthood is 
“a must” for him. His mind will not 
be clouded, nor will his spirit be 
crushed, by the thoughts of how much 
he could earn by becoming a physi- 
cian or an engineer. He knows only 
that this Ministry is God’s will for 
him. He will spend himself to the 
uttermost to achieve this purpose. 
Ideas of income, of pensions, of com- 
fortable retirement, will never really 
attract him. Certainly, sometimes in 
some cases, his sense of vocation may 
seem to be frustrated by uncontrol- 
lable circumstances. Critics of this 
column will think of many. Even so 
the principle here enunciated retains 
its validity. 


distracted by the hammering of 
stage-carpenters. Accusations of ir- 
reverence are bandied about—the 
verger may give notice—there may 
be church-warden trouble, and even, 
in severe cases, bishop-disease. 
Neither do the actors much like 
church-productions—exits and en- 
trances are cramped and awkward, 
the working conditions are bad, and 
it is always irritating to be inhibited 
from smoking or using vigorous lan- | 
guage at rehearsal. | 
On the other hand, the church 
has certain enormous advantages, | 
beside which its heavy drawbacks | 
appear almost trivial. For one thing, | 
it has atmosphere: agony as it may 
be to work in Canterbury Chapter- 
house or Lichfield Cathedral, splen- 
dour of architecture and consecrated 
surroundings do something for a big 
sacred drama which it is extremely 
hard to recapture in an ordinary the- 
ater with plush tip-up seats, com- 
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p ercial decor, and an audience eating 
shocolates with its mind on the tea- 


und feel of the church building are 
1 aid to concentration of mind. 

' Secondly: as a rule, the church is 
fvailable to its own priest and people 
without paying rent—or, if hired 
Oo an outside company, charges a 
wWery small rent by comparison with 
secular building of comparable 
size: and since most religious pro- 
ductions have to be run on a shoe- 
string, that consideration is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Thirdly—and this is the really im- 
portant thing—apart from the church 
itself, there is practically no place 
sat all in England where one can stage 
a Mystery. One cannot rely on open- 
air sites in the English weather, and 
ith almost any public hall one en- 
counters difficulties about licensing 
and the representation of Divine 
Persons. But the priest has control 
of his own church and can give God 
leave to appear. If, as I believe, 
it is coming increasingly imperative 
to present the Mysteries to an in- 
creasingly ignorant nation, then the 
churches must lend their buildings— 
for God has no other place to lay 
His head. 

The “‘Stage”’ Should be Set 

Now, as regards the objections: 
The paramount consideration, that 
‘if a thing is to serve God it must 
be good in itself, holds true here 
also. People often say that if a play 
is to be performed in church it must 
be done without disturbance of the 
building’s primary function. The 
chancel must be left unaltered, the 
‘stage must not be raised, no scenery 
must be imported, the seating must 
‘not be raised, the lighting must be 
left as it is—and so forth. Above 
all, no worshippers must for a single 
moment be shocked or incommoded. 
And so on. 

First of all, let us be clear about 
one thing: You cannot serve God with 
dishonesty. If you accept money from 
people for seats for a play—or even 
if you put them to the trouble or 
expense of coming to see a perform- 
ance without paying—and if then 
you put them into a seat from which 
they can neither see nor hear, you 
are robbing and cheating them. It 
does not matter how pious the cheat 
is—it is still a cheat. And the fact 
remains that the universe is so di- 
vinely ordered that unless either the 
stage is raised, or the seating low- 
ered, or both, nobody but the people 
in the first three or four rows will be 
able to see anything but the heads 
of the actors. Likewise, unless you do 
something about the acoustics— 
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either by using loudspeakers or by 
muffling the echoes, or in some other 
way—people will not be able to hear. 
One must either deal honestly, or 
leave the thing alone. 

Then, as to the devout. This is 
certainly a difficulty, but it is one 
that goodwill on both sides should 
overcome. The church should be kept 
clean and decent; and access to the 
High Altar restored for Divine Sery- 
ice; rehearsals in the church should 
be restricted to a week at most and 
to a reasonable number of hours in 
the day; carpentering should be done 
as quietly and decently as possible. 
We will grant that. But if sacred 
drama—which after all began in the 
church itself—now needs to be 
brought back there for the benefit of 
the strayed sheep and the uncon- 
verted and weaker brethren whose 
faith needs refreshment, are the de- 
vout justified in barring the church 
door against it? That does not seem 
quite in accordance with the mind 
of Christ, who said that the Sabbath 
was made for men, and not man for 
the Sabbath; and that the good shep- 
herd should not hesitate to incon- 
venience ninety-and-nine righteous 
persons if necessary in order to get 
hold of the lost. 

Some a Trifle Too Sensitive 

I know that dramatic activities in 
a church may be disturbing, and that 
light-towers and backs of scenery 
are not inspiring surroundings for 
meditation—but saints have con- 
trived before now to pray under 
worse conditions and even more dis- 
tracting surroundings. I sometimes 
think the devout are a trifle too 
sensitive. I remember a violent pro- 
test being made at Canterbury be- 
cause the crypt, in which people were 
accustomed to pray and meditate, 
had been equipped as an air-raid 
shelter and some of the Cathedral 
property had been put there for 
safety. People complained that they 
could not pray among packing-cases. 
Surely devotion should be a little 
more robust than that. 

The ideal arrangement would be, 
of course, a properly equipped hall 
or theater attached to the church 
or being part of the building, so that 
it would share the church’s immu- 
nity from exterior control, and would 
provide a suitable stage and audi- 
torium without interfering with the 
services or worshippers. An attempt 
of this kind was made at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, Eastbourne, though I do not 
know if the building has proved 
satisfactory in use. But that sort of 
thing is only possible in a new 
church specially designed for the 
purpose. END 
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DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagare Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
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==HAPPY VALLEY 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley’ folder, write: 


GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = acts 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepare- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
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Ap) pared oe the Southern Association of Colleges 
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equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 
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Virginia Intermont ited Sanior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
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2, 895. Catalog. 
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miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 
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Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


> 

St. John’s 

‘ Salina, Kansas 
Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
tiding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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able and a unique institution. There 
has never been anything like it in 
the history of Christianity, and there 
is nothing like it in other countries 
abroad. Its remarkableness consists 
in its amazingly successful organiza- 
tional and financial accomplishments. 
Its uniqueness lies in the fact that 
it has a constant uncritical tendency 
to mistake its promotional activity 


for religious accomplishment. It con- 


sistently thinks of itself as a church, 
and gives the largest amount of its 
time and energies to its business 
affairs. 

As Americans, we share the na- 
tional trait to “make a go of things.” 
The leaders of our churches and 
their congregations are willing to 
work hard for success. What is more, 
we enjoy doing it, and have a lot of 
fun together most of the time; but 
the net effect of all this has been 
that it is now difficult for us to dis- 
tinguish between promotional activ- 
ity and religious activity. We have 
all gotten so caught up in the suc- 
cessful running of the church that 
it is common for many to think that 
business activities are identical with 
religion. To pay mortgages, to build 
new parish houses, to put on a drive 
for new members to hold bazaars, 
lunches, dinners and bake-sales are 
all admirable pursuits, but they are 
not religion. To confuse them with 
religion is the ever-present tempta- 
tion of the activist American. 
‘Invaded by World’ 

So little does much of it have to 
do with religion that it has brought 
into existence a new doctrine of the 
Church. To many people, the local 
church is pleasant community acti- 
vity where one’s children attend 
Sunday School, where adults go oc- 
casionally, and where one goes during 
the week to meet other nice people 
and raise some money so that the 
church can stay open. On Sundays 
the parish is a religious institution. 
During the week, it is a series of 
promotional, organizational and 
semi-commercial activities. The Gos- 
pel proclaimed on Sunday finds no 
translation into the relationships of 
the weekday. 

In eight or nine months out of the 
year, substantial numbers of Chris- 
tians are working away in guilds, 
circles and associations of one kind 
or another as part of this weekday 
program. To a great number, their 
real church life, as they look at it, 


THE TRUE FUNCTION... 


Many projects admirable, but they’re not religion 
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is this activity. If the parish is welll ‘ 


run and successful, it is a pleasure 
for everybody. 


certainly contributes to the parish’s 
prosperity. You do not have to be ag 
changed person to participate in it. 
No inner spiritual demand upon your 
values or your motives need be made. 
You will not be asked to look out 
from this fellowship of ‘‘busyness” 
upon the world around you with aj 
critical eye. 

In fact, there will be very little to 
criticize in the world outside thes 
parish fellowship, because it is prae- 
tically identical with the fellowship 


itself. This does not mean that the » 


world has been made Christian. It} 


has been successfully invaded by the 
world. We have gone wrong in our’ 
leadership by overemphasizing the 
promotional aspect of the parish’s; 
life to the point where nearly every 
American church fits neatly 
the culture of middle-class commu- 
nity life. The true nature of the 
Church can no longer be easily 
grasped because the conventional 


pattern of the local parish’s life | 


constantly gets in the way. 
Not Easy to Change 

If the absorption in promotional 
activities is not the true function 
of the local church, we have the 
right to ask, “What should its true 


function be?” It is fairly easy to | 


put this down in an idealistic way. 
It is no easy thing to change a mod- 


ern parish over so that its true func- | 
tion is predominant. i 


It contributes to, 
neighborliness. It gives many a sensei, 
of doing something worthwhile. I¢\§ 


I 


into ) 


I make no claim that I know any | 


secret which will magically accomp- 


lish it; but I am sure of one thing!:_ 


We shall never get near to realizing 
the true function of a parish until 
there is a wide restudy by the clergy 


and by lay leaders of a Biblical Theo- 


logy. We all need to get a clear grasp 
again on what the Spirit-filled fellow- 
ship was like which came into exis- 


tence immediately after Pentecost. | 


If we look at this first parish, for 
that is what it was, since a parish 
is nothing other than a fellowship of 
people, what were the marks which 
distinguished it? 


First, it was a fellowship which | 


had had a soul-shaking personal ex- 
perience with Jesus Christ. Living, 
walking, working, talking, eating, 
arguing, daily Christ had stamped 
Himself upon the disciples’ minds. 


4s 


aH 


they knew that in the days of His 
fesh. He was like nothing they had 
wer known before. When abruptly 
‘le. was torn from their midst by 
} ucifixion and miraculously _ re- 
a ored to life by the Resurrection, 
yney could give Him no other name 
nan God. No matter what else hap- 
“ened to them, they could not forget 
flim. He had polarized their lives. 

i} Now compare this’ with today’s 
iverage parish fellowship! Is not one 
of our dreary troubles that hardly 
*nyone, not even the clergy, has any 
yfemotely similar personal awareness 
if the reality of Jesus Christ? The 
Srue function of a parish begins with 
‘he difference Jesus as the Living 
Vhrist makes. Until the experience 
}f the disciples actually becomes our 


= 
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Nothing Impossible 

The second quality which distin- 
suished the Pentecostal fellowship 
as the genuineness of its trust in 
5x0d through Christ. It. was a be- 
jieving fellowship, and its belief was 
so powerful that it was willing to 
-ommit its ways in confidence to God. 
it did not worry much about its own 
elf-preservation. It worried about 
zetting God’s will done. Because it 
delieved, it had no fear. Without 
fear it was enabled to confront the 
world with a challenge. Because it 
shallenged, it was listened to. All of 
this was possible because it had 
simple, unswerving faith in God. 

— The third mark of this first parish 
was that it knew itself to be a Spirit- 
filled community. The Holy Ghost 
had come. Nothing was now impos- 
sible. The task of the parish was to 
proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the whole world. The Early Church 
was like a bee-hive in reverse. There 
was much coming in and going out; 
put the coming in was to get re- 
1ewed strength from _ fellowship, 
yrayer and the Breaking of Bread in 
yrder to take the precious Word of 
Salvation out to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It did not waste time 
juilding buildings, gathering funds 
x providing good companionship. 
ts job was to preach Jesus Christ, 
rucified and risen from the dead. 
‘yverything else was subservient to 
he proclamation of the Good News 
f God’s salvation. 

The fourth characteristic of the 
Pentecostal fellowship was its glad 
wareness of the forgiveness of sin. 
Trust in God through faith in Christ 
ought with it a remarkable new 
ense of being free. The burdens 
f anxiety, dread and guilt were 
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lifted from the believer’s heart. It 
was somehow easier to overcome 
temptation and be good. One felt not 
only clean, but restored to fellow- 
ship with God. 

Lastly, it was a fellowship that 
placed very little value on any or- 
ganization or activity which did not 
contribute directly to three impor- 
tant things. What organization it 
boasted was for worship, for teach- 
ing and for the collection of alms for 
the needy brethren. Being a member 
of the fellowship did not mean com- 
mittee work. It meant a changed 
relationship to God. It meant a new 
quality of life between believing 
Christians. It meant a joyous expect- 
ancy that the future could not be bad. 

These are the five basic qualities 
which have so largely disappeared 
from our parishes. To provide this 
is the true function of a local church. 
Until these are provided, the most 
successful church by our statistical 
standards stands before God as a 
colossal failure. | 
Services Too ‘Cold’ | 

I said a bit earlier that it is no 
easy thing to change a modern parish 
so that its true function becomes 
predominant. I have tried to set the 
deeper purposes of our true religious 
task over against the unpretty pic- 
ture of what our activist American 
churches have almost unconsciously 
become. In view of the request, I 
lay before you with much _ soul- 
searching and hesitation .a number 
of positive suggestions. 

It seems to me that one of the 
places to begin is with a critical ex- 
amination of our Sunday worship 
services. For the most part, they are 
much too cold, impersonal and suffer 
from professionalism. The worst 
thing about them is that they tend 
to generate a spectator attitude on 
the part of the people. Whenever this 
happens, the full power of the wor- 
shipping, participating fellowship is 
destroyed. Simplicity and congrega- 
tional participation should be the 
keynote. 

We need to eliminate unsingable 
hymns, musical performances by 
choirs, and strange or sloppy articu- 
lations by clergymen. We need to 
instruct our people in many different 
ways about the meaning, method, 
and experience of corporate worship. 

I am sorry to say it, but it was 
my experience, as I went about the 
Church for five years, that I felt 
heartsick more times than not at 
the stilted formalism, the impersonal 
coldness, and the downright sloppi- 
ness which I witnessed on Sunday 
morning. I firmly believe that every 
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Schools 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications weleomed from 
boys of good yoice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


EAST CENTRAL 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


EPISCOPAL COLLEGES : 


_..Yours 


Your Church Colleges believe 
it their mission to educate the 
“whole man”: that moral and 
spiritual development are as es- 
sential as mental and physical 
growth. 


HOBART: TRINITY 
KENYON -SEWANEE 


Fight 


Pole: in 55/ 
Soin the : 


MARCH OF DIMES 
Sanuary 3-Al 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—CAMP_ 


NORTHEAST—EAS T 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING 90 Boys 6-16 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C. 3 age groups. All Jand, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
paper. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
Season, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA Mt. Tom Lake 


Washington, Conn. 

45 Girls 6-16 
5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 


ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan, Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


Pocono 


Tapawingo Farm Camp Mts. 


Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, excel- 
lent riding. Farming instruction and food processing 
for older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 


Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


: _HELP WANTED ier 
CURATE: Needed for large Midwestern parish of 
moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and op- 


portunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Box 
1260 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SS ee ea na ae 
LAYMEN and women for training as evangelists 
in the lay ministry of Church Army. Write: Church 
Army, 27 West 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


_ POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Nurse wishes position in college (boys) 
for session beginning 1955-56 preferably working 
with another nurse. 10 years experience, good ref- 
erences, can arrange for personal interview. Box 
1262 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


a SS EE ENE A a 
ELDERLY CLERGYMAN in sound health desires 
to change to smaller parish or mission where he can 
work closely with the people, especially in visiting 
and in puidey school. Simple, Prayer-Book Church. 
man. Salary unimportant. Box 1263 Epi 1 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. ai 


— SEE ee 
AS HOUSEMOTHER in Church school by woman 
with child welfare experience. Box 1264 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


, Spee aaa 
By middleaged, educated woman to teach sick child 
in child’s home. Box 1265 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


x RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreat for LAYMEN Match 4-7, 
Fr. Gunn, O.H.C., Conductor. Address Warden. 
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effort a local parish makes to in- 
crease the meaningfulness of its 
worship and prayer life will do more 
than anything else to restore that 
parish to its true religious function. 
To teach people to worship and to 
pray and to make it possible for them 
to do these things is the true voca- 
tion of the Christian church. 

The second place it can improve 
matters is in a fresh appraisal of 
its teaching opportunities. The whole 
parish program is a great unused 
opportunity to teach the Good News 
of the Gospel. What a pity that so 
many churches think of teaching 
only as something that takes place 
in the Sunday School, the Confirma- 
tion Class or an adult study group. 
Our worship services are opportuni- 
ties for instruction. The weekday 
organizations are chances to pro- 
claim the Gospel and to make its 
meaning clear. Pastoral calls upon 
the sick, the convalescent and the 
shut-in open doors of teaching as 
natural as we could ask for. Bap- 
tisms, weddings, funerals—all should 
be used for interpretation and in- 
struction. Counseling periods, when 
people bring their troubles and their 
joys, are invitations to make re- 
ligion relevant. 

Nobody Really Changed 

In short, the total program of the 
parish ought to be looked at as a 
teaching program. If the Gospel of 
Salvation is proclaimed through 
every part of it, it will not become 
so much “sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

I would like to suggest a third and 
perhaps more revolutionary thing 
which can be done. I believe there 
needs to be some thoughtful group 
made up of laymen and women in 
every parish, which has the respon- 
sibility of asking three questions and 
finding the answers to them: 

First, what is the true religious 
job of this parish? 

Second, how can all that is done 
in this whole parish set forward that 
true religious task? 

Third, to what extent is every- 
thing which we are doing changing 
the lives of the people involved? 

My final suggestion ‘may also 
startle you a bit. It is a growing 
conviction of mine that no parish 
ean fulfill its true function unless 
there is at the very center of its 
leadership life a small community 
of quietly fanatic, changed and truly 
converted Christians. The trouble 
with most parishes is that nobody, 
including the pastor, is really great- 
ly changed. But even where there is 
a devoted self-sacrificing minister 
at the heart of the fellowship, not 
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community of changed men 
women. 
We think this is so centrally in 
portant to the evangelizing work of 
the Church that in Trinity Parish; 
we are sending no one priest into; 
any cure all by himself. We sendi 
in a team of three. We do not wanti 
ordinary men. Ordinary men cannot) 
win the brutally pagan life of a city) 
like New York for Christ. We want 
quiet fanatics, men who will out4 
live and out-suffer the worst suffer+ 
ings of the slums, and within thei 
little community reveal to others a 
kind of Christian relationship that) 
is so different and so accepting that 
it cannot be resisted. That little 
changed community must be ever) 
anxious to admit those who wish tok 
share its life, whatever their race 
or condition may be. I can assua 
you that it is startling, indeed, toi 
see how the most unlikely peoples 
are drawn to a reai fellowship in) 
Christ, when they see it for the first 
time. 4 
Pray, Think, Talk 
I am certain that the slums of 
New York are not the only places 
which need the presence of the truly) 
redeemed community. Whenever any | 
parish can create at the center off 
its leadership life a similar small | 
but truly different nexus of rela- 
tionships, then nothing can stop that 
church from realizing its true fune- 4 
tion. his 
These, then, are a few stumbling } 
suggestions of one who would be the 
last to claim that he is in possession } 
of any formula which will cure our - 
spiritual maladies. Many among you 1 
will doubtless be able to find far’ 
more effective ways of restoring our 
parishes to their true function than 
I have yet found. My only plea is; 
that thoughtful pastors and thought- - 
ful Jay leaders will pray and think; 
and talk about these things. 
Modern parish life places many ’ 
obstacles in the way of Jesus Christ. . 
It lays heavy burdens on all con-- 
scientious leaders. This does not 
mean that we should find these ob- 
stacles too great to be removed, or 
the burden too heavy to be borne. 
Perhaps our contribution in these 
days is not so much the evangeliz- | 
ing of the world as it is the Chris- 
tianization of the Church itself. 
God is surely preparing His 
Church for some decisive role in his- 
tory. If we can work with Divine 
discontent and candid self-criticism, 
He will help us to make His Gospel 
heard yet by a generation that sus- 
pects at present that we do not mean 
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what we are saying. END. } 
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